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PRESBYTERIAN PAPERS. 


We have before us seven Presbyterian newspa- 
rs. They are the last numbers that have reach- 
ed.us, at this present writing, froin seven different 
offices.. .They contain in all 164 columns ;—of 
which 85.columns—more than half—are occupied 
by articles relating to the great controversy now 
in progress in that Church. The same papers have 
34:columns not religious. Out of the 164 columns, 
therefore, there are only about 45 occupied by re- 
ligious articles, exclusive of that one controversy. 
‘That controversy occupies nearly twice as much 
room as all other religious subjects put together.— 


Vt. Chronicle. 


pers. The estimate made above would, if extended 


to this number, be found too unfavourable as re- 


cts religious reading and religious intelligence. 


We are by no means prepared to second the im- 
ied censure on the course of these papers. If it 


deserved by some, others are fairly exceptions. 


But admitting the above estimate in relation to the 
whole number to be just, it will suggest a few re- 


flections which may be of some importance. 

' }. It discovers first a deep and pervading inte- 

rest in the welfare of the Church. The reading 
ublic would not demand, and editors would not 
urnish, so great an amount of such reading, unless 

it was widely felt that great interests are at stake. 

Trivial matters could not be made thus to engross 


the attention of Christians. The fact that it is 
thus,.and so extensively occupied, strikingly illus- 
trates the concern of the Church in her own purity 
The labour and thought thus ex- 
pended are, to a considerable extent, a trial to the 
feelings, which would not be encountered if no 
valuable object was in view, and no abiding, pene- 


and welfare. 


trating interest felt in securing it. 


2. The religious periodical press, including quar- 
terlies, monthlies, and weekly qeornels, has of late 


undergone a great change. It has become de- 


cidedly discussional, and, in some instances, con- 
troversial. Many who have heretofore been most 


opposed to discussion and controversy, are now 
most deeply involved in them. And it is well to 


ask, what has produced this evident change? It is 
easy to condemn it in the gross, and say that it 
woald be better if the religious press were other- 
wise occupied.- But the question will arise in 
every reflecting mind, what has produced the 
change? Is there sufficient grounds for it? Is the 
reading of the religious community now as much 
to the state of the churches, as it was 
when they were peaceably walking in the order 
and fellowship of the gospel, rooted and grounded 
in the truth, and the reading corresponded to this 
Probably it is. The Church itself 
Confessions of 
Faith have been divested of distinguishing doc- 
trines. Church discipline has rarely, if ever, been 
so much and so generally neglected ; and this at a 
time too when there is great occasion for its exer- 
cise. ‘To urge the Church to disregard these mat- 
ters as of small moment, would be like urging a 
housebuilder to neglect the foundation, and spend 
h on the superstructure ; or 
like advising a ship-builder to neglect the keel and 
all the more important parts of his vessel, and la- 
bour exclusively on the deck, and masts, and sails. 

3. Some papers, for a period professedly neutral, 
have recently taken sides. According to the well 
known operation of the principle of neutrality, in 
times of departure from sound doctrine, the change 
in a portion of these papers is on the descending 
scale. They are doing less than formerly to pro- 
sound doctrine and orderly practice. 
be feared, that some of them are exerting no in- 
considerable influence to foment and prolong divi- 
sions and dissensions. At any rate, the change in 
them is so entire and complete, that any profes- 
sions of neutrality on their part hereafter, will not 
be likely to be believed. The change is not to be 
regretted, as no evil in the end will result from it. 

4. The discussion which is going on, respects on 
one side, order, and discipline, and great princi- 
ples; and on the other, manifestly respects the de- 
signs of a party, and is remarkably free from allus- 
ions to doctrinal errors, except they be made for 
the purpose of absolutely denying their existence. 
But if they do not exist, it is impossible to account 
for the present state of the church, and of the re- 
ligious periodical press. And if they do exist, it 
is an obvious duty of the church to be concerned 
about them, and to use, with much prayer and 
diligence, means for doing them away, and for 
against their future rise and spread. 
After.all that has been preached and printed for 
the last fifteen years, which assails the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, something more than ortho- 
dox professions will be necessary to satisfy the body 
of the ministers and churches that no errors exist. 
To establish this point in the view of the ablest di- 
vines in the American church, many retractions are 
yet to be made, and the character of preaching, as 
respects doctrines, is to be materially changed. 
There may be danger of excessive zeal on the 
subject; but taking the gospel for a guide, and 
looking at the actual state of the churches in rela- 
tion to doctrine, order, and discipline, it can never 
be shown that their efforts towards purity are not 


adapt 


happy state ? 
is in a radically different state. 


his skill and stren 


guardin 


an imperious duty. 


5. It is desirable that the press should lena its 
undivided influence to remedy existing evils, and 
that none of that influence should go to aggravate 
and prolong them. There is no ground of dis- 
couragement iu looking at the present character of 
the religious press in relation to this matter. The 
number of religious periodicals, which advocate 
the doctrines of the Reformation, is decidedly 
above those which advocate the New Divinity.— 
And the changes which have been recently made, 
and are now taking place, are favourable, rather 
If we mistake 
not, there is on the part of ministers and churches, 
@ growing conviction, that the preaching of the 
whole truth is necessary to the purity of revivals, 
the order and the edification of the churches, and 


than the reverse, tosound doctrine. 


the salvation of souls.—Hartford Watchman. 


EXCERPTS. 


7 The strait gate is only an entrance of religion— 
The Chris- 


tian life is not a point, but a progress.—Hannah 


the nerrow way a continued course. 


More. 


* Good Taste.—Of all the gifts of nature that in- 
stinctive fineness of feeling is ‘more estimable, of 
which education itself can but produce an imitation. 


—Jane Taylor. | 


The Christian perfection would be to have no 


vakindly feelings toward any one.—Listever. 
“Little attentions, trifling but pe 
enial, a minute consultation of 


“Phe element of spirit is eternity. 


We receive weekly fourteen Presbyterian pa- 


[t is to 


tual acts of 
eblfd e wants and 
wishes, tastes and tempers of others; these are the 


things tha Sages 9 a thousand acts of showy 


THE MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP. 
From the Circular Epistle of the Church of Smyrna- 


The Church of Gop which is at Smyrna to the 

Church of Gop which is at Philadelphia, and to 
all the other assemblies of the holy and Catholic 
Church, in every place: mercy, peace, and love 
from Gop the Father and our Lord Jesus Curisr 
be multiplied. 
1- We have written unto you, brethren, re- 
specting the other martyrs, and (especially) the 
blessed -Polycarp, who by his martyrdom has set, 
as it were, his seal, and put an end to the persecu- 
tion. For almost all things that went before were 
done, that the Lorp might show us from above a 
martyrdom truly such as became the Gospel. For 
he expected to be delivered up, even as the Lorp 
also was, that we also should imitate his example ; 
considering not only our own interest but that of 
our neighbour. For true and perfect charity de- 
sires not only that a man’s self should be saved, 
but also all his brethren. 

2. The sufferings, then, of all the other martyrs 
which they underwent according to the will of 
Gop, were blessed and generous. For so it be- 
comes us, who are more religious (than others) to 
ascribe the supreme power over all things unto 
Him. And who indeed would not admire the 
greatness of their mind, their patience and love of 
their Lorp: who when they were so torn with 
scourges, that the very structure of their bodies to 
the inward veins and arteries was seen, did yet en- 
dure it; so that all who stood round pitied and la- 
mented them? Others again attained to such a 
degree of fortitude, that no one uttered a cry ora 
groan, plainly showing to all of us, that those mar- 
tyrs of Curist, in the same hour in which they 
were tormented, were absent from the body: or 


rather that the Lorp stood by, and conversed with 


them. Wherefore being supported by the grace 
of Gop, they despised al] the turments of the world, 
and by the sufferings of one hour redeemed them- 
selves from everlasting punishment. Whence even 
the fire of their cruel murderers seemed cold to 
them ; for they had before their eyes the prospect 
of escaping that which is eternal and unquencha- 
ble: and beheld with the eyes of their heart those 
good things which are reserved for them that en- 
dure, which neither ear hath heard, nor eye seen, 
nor have they entered into the heart of man. But 
to them they were now revealed by the Lord, as 
being no longer men, but already become angels. . 
In like manner they who were condemned to the 
wild beasts, (and kept) a Jong while (in prison) 
underwent many grievous torments: being com 
pelled to lie upon sharp spikes, and tormented with 
divers other punishments, that, if it were possible, 
the tyrant might force them, by the length of their 
sufferings, to deny Curist. 3 

3. The devil did indeed invent many things 
against them: but, thanks be to Gop; for he pre- 
vailed not over all. For the brave Germanicus 
strengthened those that feared, by his patience, 
and fought gloriously with wild beasts. For when 
the procunsul would have persuaded him, telling 
him, that he should consider his age, and spare 
himself, he forcibly drew the wild beast toward 
him, being desirous the more quickly to be de- 
livered from a wicked and unjust world. Upon 
this, the whole multitude, wondering at the cou- 
rage of the holy and pious race of Christians, cried 
out, ‘ Away with the wicked wretches: let Poly- 
carp be sought out.’ 

4, Then one named Quintus, a Phrygian, having 
lately come from his own country, when he saw 
the wild beasts, was afraid. Now this was the 
same man who forced himself and some others, to 
resent themselves of their own accord (to the 
trial). Him therefore the Procunsu! induced, after 
much persuasion, to swear (by the Emperor) and 
to sacrifice. For which cause, brethren, we do 
not commend those who offer themselves (to perse- 
cution) ; since the Gospel teaches no such thing. 
5. Now the most admirable Polycarp, when he 
first heard (that he was called for), was not dis- 
turbed in mind, but determined to remain in the 
city. But the greater part (of his friends) per- 
suaded him to retire. Accordingly he went into 
a little village, not far distant from the city, and 
there remained, with a few others ; doing nothing 
else; either by day or by night, but praying for a!] 
men, and for all the Churches throughout the 
world, according to his usual custom. And as he 
prayed, he saw a vision, three days before he was 
taken ; and, behold, the pillow under his head ap- 
peared to be on fire. Whereupon, turning to those 
who were with him, he said prophetically, ‘‘ I must 
be burnt alive.” 

6. When those who sought for him drew near, 
he departed into another village ; ‘and immediately 
his pursuers came thither. And when they found 
him not, they seized upon two young men, one of 
whom being tormented, confessed. For it was im- 
possible he should be concealed, forasmuch as they 
who betrayed him were his own domestics. So 
the keeper of the peace, who was also a magistrate 
elect, Herod by name, hastened to bring him into 
the lists: that so Polycarp might receive his pro- 
per portion, being made partaker of Curist; and 
they that betrayed him might undergo the punish- 
ment of Judas. 

7. The officers, therefore, and horsemen, taking 
the young lad along with them, departed about 
supper time, it being Friday, with their usual arms, 
as if they were in pursuit of a robber. And being 
come to the place where he was, about the close 
of the day they found him in a small house, lying 
in an upper chamber, whence he could easily have 
escaped into another place; but he would not, 
saying, “ The will of the Lorp be done.” Where- 
fore, when he heard that they were come to the 
house, he went down and spake to them. And as 
they that were present wondered at his age and 
constancy, some of them began to say, “ Was there 
need of all this care to take such an old man as 
this? Immediately then he commanded to be set 
before them, the same hour, to eat and to drink, as 
much as they would: desiring them to give him 
one hour’s liberty, that he might pray without dis- 
turbance. And when they had permitted him, he 
stood praying, being full of the grace of Gop, so 
that he ceased not for two whole hours, to the ad- 
miration of all that heard him; insomuch that ma- 
ny (of the soldiers) began to repent, that they were 
come out against so godly an old man. 

8. As soon as he had finished his prayer, in 
which he made mention of all men who had ever 
been acquainted with him, whether small or great, 
honourable or obscure, and of the whole Catholic 
Church, throughout the world; the time being 
come when he was to depart, they set him upon an 
ass, and led him into the city, it being the day of 
the great Sabbath.* And Herod, the keeper of 
the peace, with his father and Nicetus, met him in 
a chariot. And having taking him up to them, and 
set him in the chariot, they began to persuade him, 
saying, “ What harm is there in saying, Lord 
Cesar, and in offering sacrifice, and so being safe?” 
with other words which are usual on such occa- 
sions. But Polycarp at first answered them not: 
whereupon as they continued to urge him, he said, 
‘I shall not do as you advise.’ They, therefore, 
failed to persuade him, spake bitter words against 
him, and then thrust him violently off the chariot, 
so that he hurt his thigh in the fall. But he, 
without turning back, went on with all diligence, 
as if he had received no harm at all; and so was 
brought to the lists, where there was so great a tu- 
mult, that no one could be heard. 

9. Now as he was going into the lists, there 
was a voice from heaven, ‘ Be strong, Polycarp, 
and quit thyself like a man.’ No one saw who it 
was that spake to him: but those of our brethren 
who were present heard the voice. And ashe was 
brought in, there was a great disturbance, when 
they heard that Polycarp was taken. And when 
he came near, the Proconsu] asked: him, whether 
he were Polycarp. And, when he acknowledged 


* The week in which the passion of our Saviour 
was celebrated was called the Great Week, and the 
Saturday of that week the Great Sabbath. This 


was the only Saturday which was observed as a fast, 
in the Eastern Church, 


(that he was), he persuaded him to deny (the faith), 
saying, ‘ Reverence thy old age :’ with many other 
exhortations of a like nature, as their custom 18, 
saying, ‘ Swear by the fortune of Cesar; Repent, 
and say, Away with the wicked.” Then Polycarp, 
looking with a severe countenance upon the whole 
company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretched forth his hand to them, and said, 
groaning and looking up to heaven, ‘Away with 
the wicked.’ But the Proconsul urging him, and 
saying, ‘ Swear, and I will release thee; reproach 
Curist.’ Polycarp answered, ‘Fourscore and six 
years have I continued serving him, and he hath 
never wronged me at all; how then can I blas- 
pheme my King and my Saviour” : 

_ 10. And when the Proconsul nevertheless still 
insisted, and said, ‘Swear by the genius of Cesar,’ 
he answered, ‘Tf thou art so vainly confident as to 
exgect that | should swear by what thou callest 
the genius of Cesar, pretending to be ignorant of 
what I am, hear me realy professing unto thee, I 
ama Christian. And if thou further desirest to 
know what Christianity really is, appoint a day, 
and thou shalt hear it.’ The Proconsul replied, 
‘Persuade the people.” Then said Polycarp, ‘To 
thee have I freely offered to give even a reason of 
my faith; for we are taught to pay to the powers 
and authorities, which are ordained of Gop, the 
honour which is due, provided it be not injurious to 
ourselves. But for the people, I esteem them not 
worthy that 1 should give any account of my faith 
to them.’ 

11. The Proconsul said unto him, ‘I have wild 
beasts ready; to those I will cast thee, unless thou 
repent.’ He answered, ‘Call for them, then: for 
we Christians are fixed inour minds, not to change 
from good to evil. But it will be good for me to 
be changed from my grievous (sufferings) to their 
just reward.’ The Proconsul added, ‘Seeing thou 
despisest the wild beasts, I will cause thee to be 
devoured with fire, unless thou shalt repent.’ Po- 
lycarp answered, ‘ Thou threatenest ine with fire, 
which burns for an hour, and in a little while is 
extinguished ; for thou knowest not the fire of the 
future judgment, and of that eternal punishment, 
which is reserved tor the ungodly. But why tarri- 
est thou? Bring forth what thou wilt.’ 

12. Having said this, and many other things, (of 
the like nature,) he was filled with confidence and | 
joy, insomuch that his very countenance was full 
of grace, so that not only he was serene and undis- 
turbed at what wasspoken to him, but, on the con- 
trary, the Proconsul was astonished, and sent his 
own herald to proclaim thrice, in the midst of the 
lists, “ Polycarp hath confessed himself a Chris- 
tian.” When this was proclaimed by the herald, 
the whole multitude both of the Gentiles and the 
Jews which dwelt at Smyrna, being full of fury, 
cried out with a loud voice, * This is the teacher of 
Asia, the father of the Christians, who hath over- 
thrown our gods, and teaches so many not to sacri- 
fice, nor to pay any worship to the gods.’ Ani so 
saying, they cried out and desired Philip, the presi- 
dent of the spectacles, that he would let loose a 
lion against Polycarp. But Philip replied, that it 
was not lawful for him to do so, since that kind of 
spectacle was already over. Then it pleased them 
to cry out with one consent, that Polycarp should 
be burnt alive. For so it was necessary that the 
vision should be fulfilled which was made manifest 
to him by his pillow, when he saw it on fire, as he 
prayed, and said prophetically to the faithful that 
were with him, I must be burnt alive. 

13. This then was done with greater speed than 
it was spoken; the whole multitude instantly 
gathering together wood and faggots, out of the 
work-shops and baths; the Jews especially, accord- 
ing to their custom, with all readiness assisting 
them in doing it. When the pile was ready, Po- 
lycarp laying aside all his upper garments, and 
loosing his girdle, endeavoured also to loosen his 
sandels, which aforetime he was not wont to do; 
forasmuch as always every one of the faithful, that 
was about him, contended whoshould soonest touch 
his flesh. For he was adorned by his good conver- 
sation with all kinds of piety, even before his mar- 
tyrdom. Immediately then they put upon him the 
instruments which were prepared for the pile. But 
when they wouldalso have nailed him to the stake, 
he said, ‘ Leave me thus; for he who hath given 
me strength to endure the fire, will also enable 
me, without your securing me by nails, to remain 
without moving in the pile.’ 


14. Wherefore they did not nail him, but bound 
him (to the stake). But he, having put his hands 
behind him, and being bound as a ram, (chosen) 
Out of a great flock for an offering, and prepared to 
be a burnt sacrifice, acceptable unto Gop, looked 
up to heaven, and said, ‘O Lorp Gop ALmicury, 
the Father of thy well-beloved and blessed Son 
Jesus Curist, by whom we have received the 
knowledge of thee ; the Gop of angels and powers 
and of every creature, and (especially) of the whole 
race of just men, who live in thy presence ; I give 
thee hearty thanks that thou hast vouchsafed to 
bring me to this day and to this hour; that I should 
have a part in the number of thy martyrs, in the 
cup of thy Curist, unto the resurrection of eternal 
life, both of soul and. body, in the incorruption of 
the Hoty Spirit, among which may I be accepted 
this day before thee. as a fat and acceptable sacri- 
fice, as thou hast before ordained, and declared, 
and fulfilled, even thou the true God with whom 
is no falsehood at all. For this and for al] things 
else, I praise thee, I bless thee, with the eternal 
and heavenly Jesus Curist, thy beloved Son, with 
whom to thee and the Hoty Guost be glory, both 
now and to all succeeding ages. Amen. 


15. As soon as he had uttered ‘ Amen,’ and 
finished his prayer, the men appointed for the pur- 
pose lighted the fire. And when the flame began 
to blaze to a very great height, a wonderful sight 
appeared to us, who were permitted to witness it, 
and were also spared, to relate to others what had 
happened. For the flame, making a kind of arch, 
like the sail of a ship filled with wind, encom- 
passed the body of the martyr, which was in the 
midst, not as flesh which was burned, but as bread 
which is baked, or as gold or silver glowing in the 
furnace. Moreover we perceived as fragrant an 
odor, as if it came from frankincense, or some other 
precious spices. 


16. At length, when these wicked men saw 
that his body could not be consumed by the fire, 
they commanded the executioner to go near, and 
pierce him with his sword. Which being accord- 
ingly done, there came forth so great a quantity of 
blood, as extinguished the fire, and raised an admi- 
ration among the people to consider what a diffe- 
rence there is between the infidels and the elect, 
one of which this admirable martyr Polycarp was, 
being in our times a truly apostolical and propheti- 
cal teacher, and the Bishop of the Catholic Church 
which is at Smyrna. For every word that pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth either is (already) fulfilled, 
or will (in due time) be accomplished. : 


17. But when the emulous and envious and 
wicked adversary of the race of the just saw the 
greatness of his martyrdom, and considered how 
blameless his conversation had been from the be- 
ginning, and that he was now crowned with the 
crown of immortality, having without all contro- 
versy received his reward, he took all care that 
not the least relic of his body should be taken 
away by us, although many desired to do it, and to 
have a share in his holy flesh. And to that end 
he suggested to Nicetus, the father of Herod, and 
brother of Alice, to go to the governor, and hinder 
him from giving his body to be buried ; lest, said 
he, forsaking him that was crucified, they should 
begin to worship this Polycarp. And this he said 
at the suggestion and instance of the Jews, who 
also watched us that we should not take him out of 
the fire; not considering that it is impossible for 
us, either ever to forsake Curist, who suffered for 
the salvation of all such as shall be saved through- 
out the whole world, (the righteous for the un- 
godly), or to worship any other. For him indeed, 
as being the Son of Gap, we adore. But for the 

we worthily love them, as the disciples 
and imitators of our Lorp, on account of their ex- 
ceeding great love toward their Master and King; 


of whom may we also be made companions and 
fellow-disciples. 

_ 18. The Centurion, therefore, seeing the conten- 
tion of the Jews, put his body into the midst of the 
fire, and burned it. After which, we, taking up 
his bones more precious than the richest jewels 
and tried above gold, deposited them where it was 
fitting. Where being gathered together as we 
have opportunity, with joy and gladness, the Lorp 
will grant unto us to celebrate the anniversary of 
his martyrdom, both in memory of those who have 
suffered, and for the exercise and preparation of 
those that may hereafter (suffer.) 

19. Such were the sufferings of the blessed Poly- 
carp, who, thongh he was the twelfth of those who, 
together with them of Philadelphia, suffered mar- 
tyrdom, in Smyrna, is yet alone chiefly had in 
memory of all men; insomuch that he is spoken of 
by the very Gentiles themselves in every place, as 
having been not only an eminent teacher, but also 
a glorious martyr. Whose death all desire to 
imitate, as having been in all things conformable 
to the Gospel of Crist. For having by patience 
overcome the unjust governor, and so received the 
crown of immorality, he now, together with the 
apostles and all other righteous men, with great 
triumph glorifies Gop even the Father, and blesses 
our Lorp the Governor of our (souls and) bodies, 
and the Shepherd of the Catholic Church through- 
out the world. 

20. Whereas, therefore, ye desired that we 
would at large declare to you what was done, we 
have for the present briefly signified 1t to you by 
our brother Marcus. When, therefore, ye have 
read this Epistle, send it also to the brethren that 
are more remote, that they also may glorify Gop, 
who makes such choice of his own servants, and is 
able to bring us all by his grace and help to his 
eternal kingdom, through his only begotten Son 
Jesus Curist; to whom be glory, honor, might, 
and majesty, for ever and ever; Amen. Salute 
all the saints. They that are with us salute you: 
and Evarestus, who wrote this Epistle, with his 
whole house. | | 
21. Now the martydom of the blessed Polycarp 
was on the second day of the month Xanthicus, 
that is the seventh of the Calends of May,* on the 
great Sabbath, about the eighth hour. He was 
taken by Herod, Philip the Trallian being the chief 
priest, Statius Quadratus proconsul; but our Savi- 
our Curist reigning for evermore. ‘To Him be 


generation to generation; Amen. ___. 

We wish you, brethren, all happiness, by 
living according to the rule of the Gospel of Jesus 
Curist; with whom, glory be to Gop the Father, 
and the Hoty Spirir for the salvation of his chosen 
saints: after whose example the blessed Polycarp 
suffered; at whose feet tmnay we be found in the 
kingdom of Jesus Curist. 


This Epistle was transcribed by Caius out of the 
copy of Ireneus the disciple of Polycarp. who also 
lived and conversed with Ireneus. And I So- 
crates transcribed it at Corinth, out of the copy of 
the said Caius, Grace be with all.— Missionary. 


* The 26th of April. 


ELECT. 


My Saviour is the elect of God; he is the eject 
of my soul: and [ am elect in Him. 

My Saviour is the elect of God. Let me ob- 
serve how solemnly the Lord by his prophet de- 
clared this, and claimed attention to the declara- 
tion. ‘Behold my servant whom I uphold; mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth”* I cannot be 
mistaken in applying this to my Saviour, because 
all inspired evangelist has authorized the applica- 
tion.t The Lord Jesus Christ is the elect of God 
in his covenant relation to his Church. Chosen 
from eternity, as the head of a body of redeemed 
sinners, through whom eternal glory was to accrue 
to the Godhead, he was the object of Jehovah’s en- 
tire delight. His being thus the elect and the de- 
light of God, manifests the perfection of his fitness 
for the work he has to accomplish. The unerring 
wisdom of the divine mind could not be mistaken 
in the choice of its agent, nor could that agent be 
otherwise than fully adapted to its purposes. 

My Saviour has, indeed, been ‘ despised and re- 
jected of men.’{ It was predicted that he should 
be so; and the accoinplishment of this as well as 
every other prediction respecting the chosen one 
of God, proves that Jesus was that chosen one.— 
Wherefore also it is contained in the Scriptures, 
Behold | lay in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, 
precious; and he that believeth on him shall not 
be confounded. Unto you, therefore, which be- 
lieve, he is precious; but unto them which be dis- 
obedient, the stone which the builders disallowed, 
the same is made the head of the corner; anda 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence even to 
them which stumble at the the word, being disobe- 
dient.) 

But is the Lord Jesus precious to my soul? Has 
he made me willing to obey his word, and to take 
hi:n as the corner stone of my happiness? Has 
he given mea unity of will and choice, with the 
Father to whom he has reconciled me! I am 
then, privileged to say, ‘ Behold my Saviour! mine 
elect, in whom my soul] delighteth.’ Let me be 
watchful and careful to keep in my soul a sense of 
his supreme value, that so my delight in him may 
not be as the rapture of passion, or the glow of im- 
agination, but the settled habit of my soul. Nor 
let me be less anxious about the character of other 
objects on which I may fix my choice. These 
must be chosen and delighted in, subordinately to 
my Saviour. 

And is not the fact of Christ being the elect and 
delight of my renewed heart, an evidence that I 
am elect of God in Him? Has he not said, ‘ Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you!’ Is 
not my choice of Him a result of his choice of me? 
He has an elect people. They are elect in Him, 
and for his sake the Lord delighteth in them. O 
my Saviour! what privileges are mine, since thou 
art mine. May I ever show my sense of their in- 
estimable worth, by the holiness of my walk and 
conversation, since thy people are ‘elect, accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the F’ather through 
the sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.’|| 


O happy day that fixed my choice 
On thee, my Saviour, and my God! 
Weill may this glowing heart rejoice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad. 


O happy bond that seals my vows 
To Him, who merits all my love! 
Let cheerful anthems fill his house, 
And echo through his courts above. 


Tis done; the great transaction’s done! 
I am my Lord’s and he is mine; 

He drew me and I followed on, 
Charm’d to obey thy voice divine. 


Now rest my long divided heart, 
Fixed on this blissful centre rest ; 
With ashes who would grudge to part, 
When call’d on angel’s bread to feast ? 


High heaven that heard the solemn vow, 
That vow renewed shall daily hear ; 

Till in life’s latest hour I bow, 

And bless in death a bond so dear. 


Thus sang and thus felt that eminently holy man 
of God, Dr. Doddridge. 
childhood, manifests that Christ was the elect of his 
soul, the supreme delight of his affectionate nature. 
He has been with the object of his love for near a 
century, and is constantly discovering fresh mani- 
festation of the Redeemer’s excellence. Let me 
pour out my admiration of the Lord Jesus Clirist in 
sacred verse. My pen may, indeed, in vain at- 
tempt to rival his, but when I meet him in glory, 
my voice shall not be inferior to his in Immanuel’s 
praise.—East’s Devotional Meditations. 

* Isaiah xiiii. 1. + Matt. xii. 18. Isaiah liii, 3. 

Peter ii. 6, 7, i} 1 Peter i. 2, 


| PARENTAL FAULT FINDING. 

_ Do not be continually finding fault.—It is at 
limes necessary to censure and to punish. But 
very much may be done by encouraging children 
when they do well. Be ever more careful to ex- 
press your approbation of good conduct than disap- 
probation of bad. Nothing can more discourage 
a child than a spirit of incessant fault finding, on 
the part of its parents. And hardly any thing can 
exert a more injurious influence upon the disposi- 
tion both of the parent and the child. There are two 


honor, glory, majesty, and an eternal throne, from | 


great motives influencing human actions; hope and 
fear. But who would not prefer to have her child 
influenced to good conduct by the desire of pleas- 
ing, rather than by the fear of offending? If a 
mother never expresses her gratification when her 
children do well, and is always censuring when 
she sees any thing amiss, they are discouraged 
and unhappy. They feel that there is no use in 
trying to please. Their dispositions become hard- 
ened and soured by this ceaseless fretting. At 
last finding that, whether they do well or ill, they 
are equally found fault with, they relinquish all 
efforts to please, and become heedless of re- 
proaches. 

But let a mother approve of a child’s conduct 
whenever she can. Let her show that his good 
behaviour makes her sincerely happy. Let her 
reward him for his efforts to please, by smiles and 
affection. In this way she will cherish in her 
child’s heart some of the noblest and most desira- 
ble feelings of our nature. She will cultivate in 
him an amiable disposition and a cheerful spirit. 
Your child has been, during the day, very pleasant 
and obedient. Just before putting him‘asleep for 
the night, you take his hand and say, ** My son, 
you have been a very good boy to-day. It makes 
me very happy to see you so kind and obedient. 
God loves little children who are dutiful to their 
parents, and he promises to make them happy.” 
This approbation from his mother is to him, a great 
reward. And when, with a more than ordinarily 
affectionate tone, you say, ‘Good night, my dear 
son,” he leaves the room with his little heart full 
of feeling. And when he closes his eyes for sleep, 
he is happy, and resolves that he will always try to 
do his duty.— Mother at Home. 


From the Western Presbyterian Herald. 
RULING ELDERS. | 


Mr. Eprror—As the time approaches at which 
the Presbyteries and Synods in the west usually 
hold their stated sessions, will you permit me, 
through your periodical, to say a word to the elder- 
ship in the Presbyterian church generally. 
It has often been remarked that the perpetuity 
and prosperity of the Presbyterian church depends, 
under God, in a high degree, on the piety, ortho- 
doxy, and efficiency of its ruling elders. And, 
since the last meeting of the Assembly, this con- 
viction, I believe, has become more general, and 
more deeply rivetted on the minds of all true Pres- 
byterians. Indeed I know not how such a person 
could carefully read the accounts we have receiv- 
ed of the transactions of that body, and not perceive 
that the hand of God was visible in bringing 
together, at a crisisso eventful, such a chosen host. 
Well has it been said, “ the elders have saved the 
church.” Aside from a consideration of their 
weight of character and the influence of their coun- 
sels—for which we should cherish sentiments of 
profound gratitude—I wish now to turn the atten- 
tion of all concerned to the result of their votes. 
It appears that there were 105 ruling elders, and 
158 ministers, enrolled as members of the Assem- 
bly. How did they vote? Taking the action of 
ihe Assembly in the case of the Synod of the 
Western Reserve as a fair sample, we find that 
132 voted in the majority; 71 being ministers and 
61 elders. While 105 voted in the minority; 74 
being ministers and 31 elders. Thus it appears 
there were a majority of three ministers in the 
minority of the Assembly. Verily the elders saved 
the church. 

Now, had the 158 ministerial members voted 
correctly, according to their numbers, as the elders 
did, then (fractions omitted) there would have been 
152 in the majority, 91 being ministers and 61 
elders; and in the minority there would have been 
but 85, 54 being ministers and 31 elders. But if 
we adopt, as the ratio of our calculation, the propor- 
tion between the ministers and elders on the new 
schoo] side, then it will appear that if the ministers 
had voted in the negative in proportion to their 
numbers only as the elders did, there would have 
been but 77 votes in the negative, 46 being min- 
isters and 31 elders, while the votesin the majority 
would have been 160. Again, had the elders voted 
according to their number, as the ministers did, 
then, in the case referred to, the vote would have 
stood thus: affirmative 113; negative 123. In 
other words, instead of there being 27 majority in 
favour of the measures of reform, there would have 
been a majority of 9 against these measures. 


the subject, and especially let those consider it who 
are inclined to excuse theselves from attending 
church: courts because they .have not been blessed 
with a talent for public speaking. ‘They can vote, 
and this is what is to decide the point at last. And 
there never was a time in the history of the Pres- 
byterian church which more imperiously demanded 
that every man should be at his post than the pre- 
sent. ’Tis true, a good, a glorious work is begun, 
but for a want of prompt, energetic, and decisive 
action, it may be speedily frustrated, and tle 
brightest and most flattering prospects may be for- 
ever blasted. Shall this, beloved brethren, be 
suffered through your negligence? Be assured that 
the burden of the work undertaken must be borne 
by you. You are less dependent than others on 
the popular will, and there will be less danger that 
you will quail before a subject which artful and 
designing men may render unpopular in the esti- 
mation of a misjudging world. Jt should also be 
remembered that, as our calamities have come 
upon us, in some measure, for having suffered 
disrespect to be shown to the sacred office with 


mined not to remove them till your office shall be 
magnified. Let me then conclude by accommo- 
dating the language of a celebrated English officer 
to our present case: The Presbyterian church 
expects every man to do his duty. MInNIMvus. 


ITEMS. 


Until the fifth century no forms of prayer were 
prescribed by public authority. Forms had been 
previously used according to the pleasure of indi- 
viduals, 

Jt was remarked by one extensively conversant 
with different modes of worship in England, that 
he *“ never saw any dissenting congregation appear 
half so irreverent and unaffected in prayer as those 
who attended the service of the Established 
Church.” : 

“ He that knoweth God,” says Baxter, “ and his 
works, and knoweth his own sinsand wants, is ac- 
quainted with the best prayer-book !” 


Some curious instances of the ignorance of dif- 
ferent periods of the Middle ages are given by a 
distinguished modern historian. Alfred the Great 
complained that from the Humber to the Thames, 
there was not a priest who understood the liturgy in 
his mother tongue, or who could translate the easiest 
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iece of Latin; and that from the Thames to the 
Sea the ecclesiastics were still more ignorant! In 
the 9th century Herbaud, Comes Palatii, though 
Supreme Judge of the empire by virtue of his 
office, could not subscribe his name. And as late 
as the 14th century, Du Guesclin, the Constable of 
France, the greatest man in the kingdom and one 
of the greatest of the age, could neither read nor 
write. In the archives of various European gov- 
ernments are now to be found many charters and 
other public documents by kings, princes, and 
persons of the highest rank, whose signature Is a 


cross, Signum crucis manu propria pro ignora- 
tione literarum.— Boston Recorder. 


Now, let every elder weigh well this view of 


which you are invested, God appears to be deter- 


EFFECTS OF PRAYER ON THE M 
CHILDREN. — 


Not long since a pious mother. of my acquaip- 
tance who is in the habit of singing and raying 
with her children, called her three little ‘sons 
around the domestic altar. After singing a hymn 
suited to the occasion she bowed the knee before 
the Lord. She felt deeply impressed with a sense 
of the divine presence, and an unusual de of 
solemnity filled her soul, while her fervent desires,. 
mingled with grateful thanksgivings, ascended to a 
throne of grace. While supplicating the blessings 
of God to rest upon herself and friends she remem- 
bered that she was a mother—she prayed for her 
darling sons. 

After recounting over the 
wards them through the past day, in sparing their 
lives, peserving their health, bestowing upon them 
food and clothing, and all things necessary for 
their comfort, she besought the | pe in the most 
tender and importunate manner to pardon them, if 
they had sinned by disobedience through the days 
adding, in language suited to their years, that if 
they had while absent from her, sinned against 
the Lord by disobeying any of her reasonable 
commands, the Lord knew it; for although hid- 
_ from her view, His eyes had been upon 
them. 

The prayer was ended—the mother rose from 
her knees. Atthat moment the youngest son, aged 
about seven years, began to weep insmoderately— 
the childrenall wept. The mother having no 
language to excite fear in their minds, and not be- 
ing conscious of any previous effect produced 
prayer, was unacquainted with the cause of their 
weeping. She called the youngest of the three to 
her side; and she inquired why he wept thus bit- 
terly. She enquired again, ‘* What makes my little 
son weep so!” “ Mother,” he replied, while he 
continued to weep, “I have been disobedient to 
day; I went into Mr. L ’s house without asking 
your permission, and was in company with a boy 
who used bad words.”—And he could not be pacified 
until frequently assured by his mother that if he 
repented of his faults the Lord wonld pardon him. 
—The second son then, with tears in his eyes, ree 
marked to his mother, that when absent from her, 
he remembered her instructions, and he intended 
to be an obedient good boy. The oldest, also weep- 
ing, confessed that he had disobeyed and offended 
his mother, was sorry for it, and wished to bea 
better boy. ‘There seemed to bea reality in their 
penitence; their hearts were affected, and their 
confessions uncalled for. Now may | be allowed 
to inquire what produced this effect! what caused 
these children to confess faults which, until then, 
were entirely unknown to the mother? Was it the 
simple language of the mother’s prayer? or was it 
not a Consciousness in them that they had done 
wrong, while the eye of the heart-searching Jeho- 
vah had been reading the thoughts and intentions 
of their hearts? Ye Christian mothers who have 
precious souls committed to your care, be encoura- 
ged by the narration of these simple facts to go and 
do likewise.—Monthly Journal. 


INDIFFERENTISM. 


There are many who think it strange that good 
men should evince any excitement in the discus- 
sion of topics relating to the doctrine and order of 
the Church. Upon every other subject they will 
allow the manifestation of zeal, and when they ap- 
prove, they applaud it. But nothing of the kind 
must be exhibited when the principles of religion 
are in debate. There must be no feeling, no en- 
thusiasm, no ardour then. All must be placid as 
the lake, when not a breeze ruffles its surface. 
But do they forget that the principles of religion 
are as much matters of importance, as the princi- 
ples of science or of politics !—that these principles 
are intimately connected with all the Christian 
holds dear for time and eternity? And can it be 
presumed that he will suffer them to be misrepre- 
sented, and traduced, and rejected, without a feel- 
ing and vigourous effort for their vindication? 
They who imagine that one kind of religion, and 
one set of principles, is as good as another, may 
wonder why it is that there is an exhibition of zeal 
upon questions which seem to them matters of in- 
difference ; and they may join in the cry that it is 
evinucive of an unchristian spirit. But such con 
clusions should not be hastily formed. The bright- 
est ornaments of the Church in every age have 
been thus reproached. ‘They who were indifferent 
to the truth seconded its enemies, in the avowal 
that they were deficient in Christian charity, and 
unworthy the Christian name. And why? Be- 
cause they contended for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints—for the purity of the Gos- 
pel, and for the regular and constituted discipline 
of the Church. 

These remarks we regard as peculiarly applica- 
ble to the times in-which we live. The individuals 
who have been brought prominently into notice by 
the recent proceedings of our own Church are 
sometimes spoken of in terms that would go far to 
deny them a place among the people of God. Is 
this right? Js it justifiable? Is it consonant with 
that charity which thinketh no evil !—Charlegton 
Observer. 


PLAGUE. 

A letter from Smyrna, dated 30th May, states 
that the plague still continued, carrying off from 
1200 to 1500 persons weekly, and that the disor- 
der would not probably abate until six weeks or 
two months after, when the hot weather was ex- 
pected to destroy it. 

A letter to the Editor of the Boston Recorder, 
from Rev. Josiah Brewer, dated Smyrna, 24th May, 
18:37, says, “* Will you have the goodness to say in 
a wo-d for my family and the missionary body 
generally, that all are in usual health. The pes- 
tilence is sweeping off perhaps a thousand a week 
from our city and vicinity.” 


NOR HAPPINESS._ 


“The cold and sordid wretch, who thinks only 
of himself, who draws in his head within hig 


EXCESSIVE WEALTH IS NEITHER GLORY 


shell and never puts it out, but for the purposes of | 


lucre and ostentation—who looks upon his fellow 
creatures not only without sympathy, but with 
arrogance and insolence, as if they were made to 
be his vassals, and he was made to be their Lord— 


| as if they were formed for no other purpose than to 


pamper his avarice, or to contribute to his aggran- 
dizement—such a man may be rich, but trust me 
that he can never be happy, nor virtuous, nor 
great. There is in fortune a golden mean, which 
is the appropriate region of virtue and intelligence. 
Be content with that; and if the horn of plenty 
overflow, Jet its droppings fall upon your fellow 
men ; let them fall, like the droppings of honey in 
the wilderness, to cheer the faint and way worn 
pilgrim. I wish you indeed to be distinguished ; 
but wealth is not essential to distinction. Look at 
the illustrious patriots, philosophers, and philan- 
thropists, who in various ages have blessed the 
world; was it their wealth that made them great? 
Where was the wealth of Aristides, of Socrates, 
of Plato, of Epaminondas, of Fabricius, of Cincinna- 
tus, and a countless host upon the rolls of fame, 
Their wealth was in the mind and heart. These 
are the treasures by which they have been immor- 
talized, and such alone are the treasures that are 
worth a serious struggle.— Wirt. 


PUNGENT PREACHING. 


An old man, being asked his opinion ofi¢ certain 
sermon, replied, “I liked it very well, except that 
there was no pinch toit. I always like to fave a 
pinch to every sermon.” I was reminded of this 
anecdote by the remark of a son of Neptune, from 
Nantucket, whom I met in the gallery of a crewd- 
ed church last Sabbath evening. He said it wasa, 
handsome sermon, “ but he would have liked it 
better, if it had struck the harpoon into the con- 
science of the sinner.” —Com. 
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* r made in M . Plumer {on Divine influence, shocked ‘the. vars of our random, containi charges of the most shameless | Carolina Synod, and to the Rev. R. J. Breckin- | October, that the matter might be submitted to 
We |churches and ministers. I remember, when his | corruption ; to accomplish a darling | ridge’s Magazine, where the reader will find able | further direction. nes 
in bis Gompegmicn wm prom” sermons, containing these sentiments were read | object, without much’ reflection as to the baseness expositions. and arrangements of some of the great| Questions were also expected tu arise in the recess, 
by christians in their 

hope he will be remembered by chi ~ | before our Presbytery, they were unanimously con- | of the_means. It is strange that Philemon, a min-| mass of testimony. ae in respect to the October instalment of those deposites, 

amt ay: daily prayers, as one who is suffering persecation demned—condemned as erroneous, unscriptural, | ister of the gospel, should countenance such prac-| And now, with tenderness and Christian affec- requiring the interposition of Congress. 

WRTURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1837. | for righteousness sake. We repeat our wish for | and dangerous. I saw the tears trickling down | tices by his conduct. Surely his campaign as an|tion, I would ask the dear brethren whose con-| Ber og bom gre act, passed about the same 
ace of this journal. the cheeks of an aged father, while these sermons | editor, though not of a political press, must have|sciences are not at ease on this subject, Who| ith’ the obligation of the Dunes pares oratiafy all 
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were reading— What could have drawn tears from | had a bad influence on his mind, for here we find | believe the Plan to be unconstitutional and the : 
| his eyes? It was the thought, that such erroneous|him volunteering an attack Upon a ministerial |action of the Aesembly to be constitutional, but equivalent, pro- 
PressyTery or Troy.—Dr. Beman did not at-|and dangerous sentiments should be preached in brother—publishing him to the world as a guilty | think the measures pursued too rigid and severe, | the spot into gold or a Mang prea oat ey ag 
Pili? tend the Auburn Convention, in consequence of ni charches. " culprit, without the least foundation for the charge, | whether it is safer to abide by the law and the | and the ability of the Government, with millions te 
Tus Paespewr’s Mrssacr.—The length of the |, . : “- ° certain Féeolu- But where are the Fathers, the Eli’s now, that | save that which arises from vague rumour, and the | Constitution or to violate both? Whether it is | deposit, to meet its engagements in the manner thus 
- (Predident’s Messace. has eae ty baclode his desire to secure the passage 0 ._ | tremble for the ark of God. Now, several Minis- | overflowings of suspicion in his own bosom!! Now, | duty to suffer an evil, under our control, to run, or | required by law, was rendered very doubttul by the 
itr _ acl srg a *UC* tions condemnatory of the General Assembly in/ters have been written for, to come and labour|I hereby solemnly declare that there is not one|to correct it? Whether it is better to preserve | event to which I have referred. 
“tmuch matter which had been prepared for this the Presbytery of Troy of which he is a member, | among our vacancies, from an Association in the} word of truth in the allegation, that I made a bar- | the peace and purity of the Church, though some} Sensible that adequate provisions for these unex- 
umber of our paper. We have been accustomed | | 3 which met at the same time with the Conven- State of New York, who have lately gravely de-| gain, or compromise, with any man, or set of men | individuals may imagine themselves aggrieved, or | pected exigencies could only be made by Congress; 
»to: publish such documents for the information of| ,. ter] bated the question, whether they should not lay | in the Assembly (or out of it) as to the giving of| by soothing their feelings and indulging their im- | CO"Vinced that some of them would be indispensably 
pa We understand, however, that he utterly Ig Ut fo 4 
" , | tion. e ’ aside all articles of Faith. And here I would ex-| any vote, or as to what Southern men would con-|aginations, to suffer the sectarian domination of a | 9¢cess@ry to the public service, before the regular po 
cular ill have to icti y iod of your meeting ; and desirous also to enable 
‘tatty of our readers wie _ apie ges failed in his favourite measure, and he will have to | press it, as my sincere conviction, that there is but | descend to allow me either to speak or write on | disappointed party to break down our hedges and |" J a? > , 
not with make a general muster before he can effect his shade of the of slavery, or any other subject what- the “> hopes of our beloved Zion? But pon pe 
pacity, we.of course neither express approbation : daven an erlin, and the Theology of Alexander | ever. I am conscious that nothing of the kind can | When we see that provision is made for all who 3 . . al oa 
“nov disa pprobation. The Message left Washing- purpose. Campbell. If I can understand the plain and obvi-{ be established by testimony, for r is utterly false ; | ought to be in our Church to return to it if they ne Einchinc tame pgcbat sro 
ta 4% Gelock, M. on Tuesday Sth, and arrived 3 ous import of language, both deny the direct andj and am I not therefore justified, in calling upon | please, what is there to give disquietude to the | of the popular representation would permit. I am 
ry M New Devevcorments.—Six months since the | Special inftuences of the Holy Spirit in regenera- Philemon honestly to acknowledge his error, with- | conscience of the most scrupulous but honest Pres-| sure that I have done but justice to your feelings in 
im Philadelphia at 6 o'clock, P. M. having thus Newe-school papers professed a tenderness for mi- tion. This is not bare assertion. Let us loook at | out evasion, or else be willing to stand before the | byterians? The idea of making a new Constitution believing that this inconvenicnce will be cheerfully 
beeh transmitted 140 miles in six hours. The/|*.” . h P 4 ities il facts. The new Association lately formed on the | world as a slanderer of the brethren? It is a fact | by amending it, has indeed the merit of novelty, as | encountered in the hope of rendering your meeting 
enterprise of the age has almost annihilated dis- nisterial c —* . — “i ys a Reserve, which originated at Oberlin, have pub-| that I did say in conversation with one southern | well as the stamp of absurdity. It is like giving | conducive to the good of the country. 
ota. zeal for the religion of peace, which gained them | lished their creed to the world. In this creed, are | man, that if I could get an opportunity it was my | life to a living man by improving a diseased limb| During the earlier stages of the revolution through 
tapee, Sista he Sear much credit with some who put implicit faith in | left out, the doctrines of Election, of Infant Baptism, | design to make a speech against slavery— perhaps |—or the application of Socinian morality to a re- | which we have just passed, much acrimonious discus- 
: the sincerity of their professions; but let the same of ee ne of “ Saints, of Justifica- | two hours were named as the length. _ That I felt newed heart, and calling it thence a new birth. = i prckowey oe ——_* opinion ee to 43 
Nearness To Gop.—A sense of estrangement be- papers be consulted now, and we will venture to y Faith alone. These pledged to Presbytery and Synod, having been en-| As well might it be said, that the benevolent pro 
tween God and the soul constitutes the agony of a ; 1 dea nows, are among the cardinal doctrines of the Re- | trusted with their memorials, to do my best in fa- | visions made by the government for civilizing the whisk adian a 0 “ 
‘dying hour. ‘The back-sliding Christian who has say, that for the extreme opposite to all the above | formation—the doctrines of Luther, of Calvin, of | vour of them, or words to that effect. It is proba- | Indian tribes, are ingrafted into the Constitution of thes pe sera Saad eel all an , ollen so su 
eros the world to displ te hin Beart in mentioned professions, the parallel can scarcely | Edwards, and of the Bible. Take away these, and | ble the case of brother Harrison was mentioned, as|the United States, because that instrument has | 4... found tg agree in ot ct ‘te teas, Fu eee 
suffe uffered owe — n ‘ae be found in the annals of controversy. In accor- | What are left? What are left will very easily har- | that was supposed to be the only opening by which | been subsequently amended. The Plan of Union | gigicuttes wa i adul a thes Gee dion. solitids 
the near view of eternity expresses the poignancy dance with this change, the very individuals who | ™0n!ze with the Theology of Alexander Campbell.” | the subject of slavery could be introduced, so as to| was in no way mentioned or alluded to, in the} were by no means favourable to the discovery of truth. 
of his sufferings in the language of Job; “Oh,| : =?” ti d It seems that the Church of Fowler, where the | insure discussion. The conversation had nothing | amendment to our Constitution, nor indeed could it | It was hardly to be expected, that those who disap- 
that I knew where I might find him! that I might stigmatized See StTOr, OS Perscounen ene | Presbytery met, and where this sermon was preach- | to do with forming compacts about votes, (nearly | be, with any propriety—for it was so far from be- | proved the policy of the government in relation to the 
Come even to his seat!” He has suffered his | *° * wicked impeachment of ministerial character, | ed, though I did not know it till afterwards, had | all my votes with the Old-schooi had been given, | ing considered, originally, as a fundamental provi- | currency, would, in the excited state of public feeling 
By : ae show a disposition to hunt down any unfortunate lately laid aside their old articles, and adopted the | before it took place,) nor with asking any man |sion, that its professed object was a temporary | produced by the occasion, fail to attribute to that policy 
communion with God to be interrupted, and rr” | a cnthien lieben may stand in their way. Our readers | 9€W creed of Oberlin. This, then, was telling | what he would allow me to do in the Assembly. | good, not for the whole Church, but for a few pro- | any extensive embarrassment in the monetary affairs 
pied his. mind with other thoughts; and now in the ect that the Rev. John H. Redington, of | P/#im truths, and telling them in the right place. |The southern member expressly stated that we | fessing Christians, in the wilderness—adopted, not of the country. The matter thus became connected 
hour of his necessity, he finds it difficult to look | ®Y Tecotlee! me sine wie But how did the Presbytery receive this? Did | differed entirely on the subject of slavery, but at | by legal right or constitutional authority, but in| With the passions and pss of _— ; 4 — 
through Ce Benn nteing hich he the Presbytery of Ontario, Synod of Genesee, and they hail this as a commendable effort to stay the | the same time did not dispute the reasonableness palpable violation of both. How then can it be patios een: eH gee free ce 
ee oe We 8 he, view the Rev. Enoch Bouton, of the Presbytery of | progress of error? No, quite the reverse. Instead | of the course which I intended to pursue, consider- | conceived that the Plan of Union was made part of hagaeiuan te al b be anal a {or vonage 
'!Trumbull, Synod of Western Reserve, impelled | Of this, the following resolution of censure was of-| ing the views which I entertained of the matter. | our Constitution in 1821. mutual 
He cannot see that reconciled face which he has eM AMRS tiath, atrendéd the late: Conven- fered to Psesbytery : : He had more sense, however, than to make any| But the four disowned Synods, and those who however, a cheering aries that cinsimestaeeaes aa 
wiltalby neglected. to look on for weeks, months, tion held in Philadelphia. ‘They who became {*Resolved, As the sense of this Presbytery, that the | Proposition about securing my vote for any object | sympathize with them, complain that injustice has | this nature cannot prevent a community so intelligent 
or years; he feels that God is strange to him; and AIL be . | Rev. Enoch Bouton, in his sermon at the opening of | whatever. That was always given without com- | been done them, and that the injury they sustain | as ours from ultimately arriving at correct conclusions. 
consequently the prospect of meeting him in the with gent the in rebuke the sin of man, an a I Encouraged by the belief of truth, I proceed 
; | } tian | speaking, committed a like offence, in comparing the | deemed best for the interests of the Church. er|heid from others equally obnoxious: for they al-/| to state my views, so far as may necessary to a 
judgment is cheerless and gloomy. Pe, rs ae ea a aa system of ‘I'hcology taught in the ‘'heological Semina- | all that has been published about the acts of the | lege that the Synod of Albany was in the same | clear understanding of the remedies I feel it my dut 
In a much more intense degree, the impenitent dep of New and ut Oterlin, to the doctrines Assembly, one suppose that none but wicked predicament themselves, therefore ought | to propose, and of the reasons by which I hava 
sinner when awakened in a dying hour, suffers uses 1h hatamosanann A The taught by Alexander Campbell.” Old-school men would engage in such a creditable | also to have been excluded from the pale of our | led to recommend them. ; | 
under this sense of separation from God. He has of their exasperated co-presby ters. e Hrst) When it was found that this resolution did not | business, as that of charging another with bargain-|Church. How the fact is in regard to the Synod The history of trade in the United States for the 
int i a Bie on 0 rebonciled named, the Rev. Mr. Redington, in compliance | trouble me,it was withdrawn. ing and intrigue of the most corrupt character, |of Albany, [ cannot say, only that Dr. Beman <a or four years, eS Pari 
SO thin : with the direction of the General Assembly, pro-| It was while speaking on this resolution of cen- | without a particle of proof; and sending it abroad | urged the Assembly most vehemently to be con- | CYieence that our present condition pe chieily tu rs = 
father, and has never been accustomed to cultivate osed at the late meeting of the Presbytery of On- | 8ure, that the gentleman taking up the Confession | in a way that the falsehood could not be exposed | sistent and cut off that Synod. But 1 have always tributed to over-action in all the patag 2p a sod 
epiritual intercourse with him; and now in the|?°" ; lv f dismission, to join some | °! Faith, made the declaration, “1 would to God, | for several weeks. The author, like all persons | been taught to believe, that a community of suffer- a ee a oe Seedy br ts ry 
dread prospect of meeting him as his Judge, he warhig .—-- * —. J that that book were blotted out of existence.”——And | given to suspicion, changes his mind to suit ap-| ing increases the evil; and that Christians when heotiédaiation conscquences by excessive issues of bank 
feels agonized at the thought, that he has wander- neighbouring P resbytery. ‘To defeat the SUCCESS | yet, this gentleman is in good standing, without pearances. He stated to me, when in Philadel- | they suffer, feel no desire that others should partici- paper, and by sa facilities for the aequisition and 
ed far from the path of life, and knows not how he of his application, an attempt was made to intro-| any censure, or any acknowledgment. And the | phia, that he prophesied to his friends that I would | pate in their calamity, but rather that all others enlargement of ercdit. At the commencement of the 
sie P ’ duce a resolution implying an impeachment of his | committee, appointed to make a statement, have | keep silent in the Assembly on the subject of | should escape the evil. Even Dives wished his breth- | year 1834, the banking capital of the United States, 
‘may return. Christian and ministerial character, because he had | SPoken of him in ter:ns of high commendation! and | slavery ;—in other words, follow his own example | ren toavoid the torments inflicted on himself. We | including that of the national bank then existing 
This is an evil, which is much more readily bi teas : ; th “et in speaking of his good standing, they would not, | of fence riding, or non committal respecting it— | would therefure say to the four Synods, “ friends | «mounted to about two liundred millions of dollars; 
ptevented than cured. Its prevention consists in ventured to make certain disclosures in the late | 4. jn my case, make use even of a suspicious if. | while in print, he acknowledges that I had driven | we do thee no wrong.” We have done what we | the bank notes then in circulation to about ninety-five 
habitually living near to God. and maintaining the Convention. Mr. Redington, however, was not; [et me state another fact.—A respectable minor- | such a good bargain, as to be enabled to occupy | conscientiously believed to be constitutional, pro- | millions; and the loans and discounts of the banjs to 
y od zs be to be deterred from the path of duty, and accord-| ity, of the Church of Vienna, petitioned Presby- | two hours in opposition to the system. -Thus sus-| per and necessary for the peace and purity of the | three hundred and twenty-four millions. Between 
sense of Lis constant and affectionate presence. As seehl tell) belinn the Presbytery the following hes tery, last fall, for advice. They complained, that picion No. 1 and suspicion No. 2 chime in with de- | Church: and although we might have extended that time and the ‘irst of January, 1836, being the 
the commission of sin separates from God and oe e! ; | doctrines were preached, and measures adopted in | lightful harmony ! our action, within our rightful limits, to other ob- latest # gsi eaten accurate accounts have ap ee 
face fess dis- that church, which they regarded as unscriptural,} Philetnon might as well have attached his name | jects, yet if we attain the end in view with the 4 
tinct, so every temptation effectually resisted and|, Whereas the General Assembly of the Presby-| and dangerous: and such as they could not, con-| to the production, so far as Western readers are | least possible action, we are satisfied, and the mi-| 4, more than ne hue poo: ‘acts Pilliodln, and 
e : . -? r y terian Church in the United States ot America, scientiously countenance, by hearing or support- | concerned, for it bears the leading marks of most | nority, for this cause, ought not to complain. the Inaiss- ena discounts te mare tian pi hundred and 
every sin mortified, is an advance towards God. | gid, at their session in Philadelphia on the Sthday | ing. The man employed there, was a man, who|of the editorial articles found in the Cincinnati] I have now given answers, very concisely, to all fifty-seven milions. To thie vast. Mae an ae 
He that struggles to escape from the regions of! of June last, declare the Synods of Utica, Geneva, | had not obtained leave to labour within our bounds. | Journal, when Brother Brainerd occupied the | the material objections raised against the action of | added the many millions of credit, acquired by means 
darkness and pollution, is sure at length to arrive} and Genesee to be no part of said Church, and | At the last meeting of Presbytery at Vienna, the | chair. The same readiness at insinuation and | the Assembly in annulling the Plan of Union and | of foreign loans, contracted by the States and State in- 
at the regions of light and purity. It is not only whereas the said Assembly did, at the same ses-| Church there, wished advice of Presbytery, con- | suspicion as to bad motives, the same everlasting declaring the four Synods out of our connexion. stitutions, and, above all, by the lavish accommoda- 
oo sled eet Mead gence of ncdrness to | oon Pte another and an accompanying resolution, | cerning what they should do, with these orthodox | talk of men, men, men—either glorifying or con-| Upon looking back, | perceive that I have studied | tions extended by foreign dealers to our merchants. 
ee : F directing all truly orthodox ministers and elders | Presbyterian members: and strange as it may ap- | demning men—stand out in bold relief, in almost | brevity at the expense of perspicuity: but I was| The consequences of this redundancy of credit, and 
God, but those of omission as well as those of| within the bounds of said Synods, who wished to! pear, Presbytery advised to discipline them. No|every paragraph. Just glance at the communica. | fearful that, by a formal and protracted argument | of the spirit of reckless speculation engendered by it, 
commission, those of thought, as well as those of | connect again with them, to apply in due time and | crimes could be alleged against them. One of} tion, and see the frequency with which proper |on the dry subject of Constitutional law, 1 should pee cg epee contracted by our citizens, gee 
our access to God is eusy and delightful, and in | *¢XnOw/edged standing with said 2 y- 1d | Church, a sound, orthodox, Presbyterian Minister : | utter exclusion of measures and principles. It 1s | As to the dissolution of the resbytery 0 our country of credits for supplies, greatly. Aenend 
Pied 48 inal ‘fied f ‘ Whereas, |, John Hi. Redington, am a member in | and though they had expressed their wish to be| the old habit revived, and clearly reveals the se- | adelphia, I believe that no man now, of good stand- | |), wants of the le: the investment of thirty-nine 
proportion as our heart is purilied from sin, we Can | ooular standing in the Presbytery of Ontario, | dismissed, yet this was refused, and they must be | cret as to the author’s name. I have no objections | ing for intellect, seriously contends that this act| .44 4 half tic dulliess: im unproductive sahiie 
see in it the clear and distinct reflexion of the di-/ which belongs to the Synod of Genesee, one of'| disciplined, for no other crime, than, because they | to a proper review of my course in the Assembly | was unconstitutional. The complaint is that it | jands. in the years 1835 and 1836, whilst in the pre- 
vine image. ; those disowned by the Assembly as above, and | were orthodox Presbyterians, and could not, con-| by brother Brainerd, or any other brother, but| was uncalled for and inexpedient—and therefore ceding year the sales amounted to only fuur and a 
- There must also be habitual prayer, that is, the whereas I declare myself to be a truly orthodox wconcongg A countenance, what they regarded as/ when he speaks of Mr. Steel voting to help such | injurious in its consequences. Now,I think there | half millions; the creation of debts, to an almost 
mind and heart must always be kept in a prayin Presbyterian minister, according to a strict con-| heresy. But what is still more remarkable; at the | and such men, instead of showing that my votes/is scarcely a man who possesses any historical | countless amount, for real estate in existing or anti- 
ree i y P 8 struction of the standards, and now wish and am | same meeting at which they gave advice to disci- | were right or wrong, I do object to it utterly.. For | knowledge of the Presbyterian Church for the last | cipated cities and villages, equally unproductive, and 
frame. In this way we may constantly converse ready fully to comply with the above direction of | pline the orthodox, they dismissed one of their own | however it may consist with brother Brainerd’s|seven years, who does not know full well, that the | at prices now seen to have been greatly dispropor- 
with God, and the more we converse with him, the | the Assembly, and to unite with the Presbytery of | number to join the Oberlin connexion, (a. grossly | doctrine, or his practice, that a brother who has no| New Haven heresies which have so annoyed and | tionate to their real value; the expenditure of im- 
nearer he will appear tous. Now let it be sup- Erie, Pennsylvania, or some other now in connexion | unsound body) without any censure. title should be a mere appendage to some Doctor | distracted and divided our churches in the Middle | mense sums in improvements which, in many cases, 
posed that this nearness to God is constantly culti- with the Assembly: 7 - One other fact—The Minister, of whose doc- | of Divinity, either for the purpose of puffing him|and Southern States, are traceable directly to have been found to be so improvident; the 
ae Therefore, I do, this 22d day of August, 1837, | trines and measures, the minority of the Church of | in Journals, or voting with him on all occasions; | Barnes’ Sermon and Notes. -Why then should we diversion to other pursuits of much of the labour that 
vated ; that it is the hourly effort of the soul, to most deliberately, conscientiously, solemnly, and in | Vienna complained, was the commissioner, from ir should have been applied to agriculture, thereby 


So in my view, such a procedure is degrading t suffer a Presbytery, formed by the General Assem- ~lte : : 
remove every obstruction to this intercourse ; that) the fear of God, Trumbull, in the last General Assembly. He had ster oF contsibating to the expenditure af 


minister of the gospel. bly on the elective affinity principle, in direct vio-| ; : : 
the heart is continually rising to God in prayer,| Resolve, That I hereby fully and expressly com- | not obtained leave to labour in the bounds of Pres-}| _Philemon’s notions respecting the mode of con- | lation of the Constitution, and against the wish of Te kn ie taeee, ee 
and.can death ever come unexpectedly? Or canj Ply with the direction of the General Assembly, | bytery, till last fall. 


Their records will show, that | ducting the business of the Assembly seem some-| the Synod, to hold its existence any longer? If} fifty thousand dollars, was, in the first two quarters of 
its approach terrify the soul ? abovementioned, and consequently, taking ground | he was not received as a member of their body, till | what peculiar. 


He says that the Moderator ap-| we would conquer an enemy, the best po icy is to the present year, increased to more than two millions 
with them, do consider myse‘f no longer a inember | the February following, that is, February 1837. Now | pointed me the chairnan of the committee on the | divide his forces, and not permit him to concen- | of dollars; and, finally, without enumerating other 
——— of the Presbytery of Ontario, or of the Synod of | in the minutes of the General Assembly of 1836, | Narrative, and that this was “designed as a sop to| trate them in the heart of our territory. Other | injurious results, the rapid growth among all classes 
‘Cuance or Location—The Rev. Septimus Tus- | Genesee, aforesaid, or subject to their jurisdiction.” | his is a of the keep Here minor were at and 
. ‘ : ape . : tery o rumbull. ow came his name there, | he undertakes, as usual, to search the heart, or ex- | made the occasion of unmeasure vituperation and | Urious Habits, founde 0 ~ollen on merely ci 

tom, h a year before he joined? Surely this Pres- | pose the wicked motive ; but this, like other sus- | abuse, are now, in the eager pursuit of power, left | wealth, and detrimental alike to the industry, the re- 

has taken charge of the Presbyterian Church, in | the Presbytery tobe “invalid,” yet Mr. Redington |b tery has had a strange and mysterious way of| picions, was quite as likely to be erroneous as|in the back ground; and there 1 am willing to | 8°urces, and the morals of our people. 
Warrenton, Fauquier Co. Virginia. Mr. Tuston|on the ground of it, will, in connexion with the | making members; and I dare say, that all these | otherwise. The fact is, another gentleman was | leave them. I think the Presbyteriesand Synods of P- ic = so bag ‘en such @ a rs 
was highly acceptable in his late important station, | Church in Moscow which he serves, make appli- | members would be reported as in good standing, | appointed chairman; nor was my name on the | Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, will support am senna ke rig pl ste aes Ee 
but was ineligible for another turn, as agreeably | cation to be received by the Presbytery of Erie; without even an if, except perhaps committee at all, but when he begged to be excu- | the Assembly, maugrte the predictions of the South- | jo tual) y came. None, however, had correctly an- 

to a rule in the University, the Chaplain is selec- | and we doubt not he will be cordially received. 


sed, the Moderator immediately, without taking |ern Religious Telegraph. Brother Converse has | ticipated * its severity. A concurrence of circum- 


Your Humble Servant, 
time to hatch any dark design, appointed me in his | been on the whee] and was carried to the top, but in | stances inadequate of themselves to produce such 


Enocu Bovron. 


ted annually and successively from the Methodist, 


We learn also that the Church at Sparta, in the 


Episcopalian, Baptist, and Presbyterian denomina- | same Synod, has also boldly declared for the Ge- 


tions, 


neral Assembly. 
same region would follow their example were it 


We presume that others in the 


crrors. 


_* That Brothcr, to his honour be it told, came before 
his congregations, and fully and frankly retracted his 


t I givea literal extract omitting the preamble, &c. 


stead. ‘To me, it seemed any thing but a favour, or 
sop: nor have I even conversed with any one who 
had such views as Philemon concerning it, except 
such as were evidently greedy of praise. Again; 
“he wonders how Dr. Baxter and Mr. Plumer 


his revolution downward, with much agility, he leap- 
ed upon the axle, and there he makes a mighty dust. 
He still keeps some of his New-school customers 
hoodwinked and spell-bound: but many of them 
have removed the fillet and dispelled the — 

ear 


wide spread and calamitous embarrassments, tended 
so greatly to aggravate them, that they cannot be 
overlooked in considering their history. Among 
these may be mentioned, as most prominent, the 
great loss of capital sustained by our commercial 
empvrium in the fire of December, 1835—a loss, the 


not for the powerful influence which is prepared to 
crush them, should they show a determination to 
obey the General Assembly. — 

The Rev. Mr. Bouton, it appears is in asimilar 
condition, but we will let his letter speak for itself, 
and as it contains additional disclosures, it will 
be read with intcrest, and furnish additional proof, 
that the Assembly in its late proceedings has been 


will justify their voting for an abolitionist to draw | and begin to see and.think for themselves. nin , 

up a narrative of the state of religion.” Did he|the brother has done more mischief than he will effects of which were underrated at the time, because 
not tell us, just before, that the Moderator appoint-| ever do good. And if, by the influence of his pa- i ed a season by the great facilitics of credit 
ed me to this station, and wrap him over the| per, he has been even the remote cause (as I sus- rb a ee pape re Pha parsrscncgentl 
knuckles for doing so? Must this wonderful ap- | pect he has) of producing a rupture between bro- 1836: end the 
Observer, in the expectation that a sense of justice | pointment serve a double purpose, or be made to do} ther Plumer and his. Eldership, [ leave it to his wéauner sdeaind by the feral n uae of ou mer. 
ae ‘ o throw the responsibility on different persons at | Strange that a whole bench o ers in the city | United States ala ion of our specie. 

it in the same paper which contained the serious differen. te the of the |of Richmond should be if the | 


GENERAL MACOMB’S TOAST. | 


[If, as is alleged, the toast given by General 
Macomb, was for the success of ‘Catholic Reli- 
gion” instead of ‘the Roman Catholic Religion,” 
it certainly bears a different aspect. This accord- 
ing to the National Gazette, in which the state- 
ment as published by us, first appeared, is the fact, 


merely to save room in your paper and mine. 


[The following communication from the Rev. 
Samuel Steel, of Ohio, was sent to the Philadelphia 


. and we therefore willingly publish the following sulle OF novaiiecake. charge of bribery against brother Steel ; but after case. So far as my memory serves, there was no| Telegraph would speak it could tell why. I know tofore have been to assign to these causes the chiet 
correction. ] a ths Presbyterian. retaining the manuscript several weeks, its inser- | yote taken on the occasion. — Brother, &c. not that I shall appear again on these subjects. retains eat in producing the present state ot 
‘ tion was refused. Mr. Steel has, as he supposes AMUEL STEEL. | Sings, the developments subsequent? 
Mr. Editor. In the last two numbers of “the; Mr. Editor—It is with extreme reluctance, that sy iy dee P P ’| Hillsborough, Ohio, August 14th, 1837. A - actual condition of other commercial countries, must, 
Presbyterian” | observe some strictures from your | I appear once more, though I hope it is the last unquestionable evidence that the libel was from mebieate as it seems to me, dispel all remaining doubts upon the 

pen upon “a toast” given by my relative Major | time, befure your readers. _ the pen of Mr. Brainerd, formerly Editor of a New- MESSAGE subject. : 
General Macomb, on the occasion of a commence-| [It was from a pure sense of duty, that I attended | gehool paper in Cincinnati, and therefore he has For the Presbyterian. It has since appeared that evils, similar to those suf- 
FROM THE fered by ourselves, have been experienced in Great 


ment at the Catholic College in George Town, D.C. | the Convention at Philsdelphia. It was, if I know charged it upon him. ‘The reason of the exclusion! THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION.—No. V, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES | Britain, on the continent, and, indeed, throughout the 
commercial world ; and that, in other countries, as well 


My object in thus obtruding myself upon your | my heart, from a sincere desire to aid in recovering | itelnhia Ob 
notice is not to vindicate the General, that you will | the Presbyterian Church from an overflowing de- | f the defence from the Philadelphia Observer,| The General Assembly exercises a judicial To: vue two Howes os Commas her c 
see is not necessary, but merely to correct your | luge of error, that I madeastatement of some prin- | probably is, that since the anonymous charge of | power under the Constitution, not only in the four menomeee on vive eraut eu Tw mM | a8 in our own, they have been uniformily preceded by 
impressions with respect to the sentiment which | cipal facts in relation to the Presbytery of Trum- | corruption against a brother minister, Mr. Brainerd, | specified modes of bringing a case before them,| |. ay Concress. —i a enlargement of the boundaries of trade, 
was proposed by him at the time to which refe-/bull. If my feelings do not deceive me, I did not | the author of it, has, as is generally believed, be- | Whicn may be called appellate ; but also under ee ges | re » as with us, by unprecedented expansions of 
nce has just been made. ‘The common princi- » indule j ee _ ity, pana he general powers superadded in the 12th Chap. | ellow Citizens of the Senate the systems of credit. A reference to the amount of 
renc just been mon princi-/ then, nor do I now, indulge one unkind or un th Editor of the Philadelphia Obser- | *2® 8& p S sup n the 12th Chap . banking capital, and th f edits 
ples of humanity, irrespective of any religious | christian feeling toward a nember of that body. I | of the Form of Government, which give original and House of Representatives. € issucs Of paper credits put in 
bi h ld ver. We have taken the liberty of omitting the | circulation in Great Britain by banks, and in other 
jas whatever, wou aut orize the utterance of a/can only say, I Jove truth and the cause of Christ, ' : ; y i ©. jurisdiction. Those of the 4th Sec. are of a mixed] The act of the 23d of June, 1836, regulating the | ways, during the years 1834, 1835 and 1836, will show 
wish for the * Health” of his * Holiness” and a! more than Ido the errorsof my best friends. two last paragraphs of Mr. Steel’s article, as they | character; but those of the 5th were evidently in- deposites of the public money, and directing the em- | an augmentation of the paper currency there, as much 
desire for “the success of Catholic Religion” is| But though I have been influenced by motives | were not material to his defence. ] tended to confer original, and not appellate juris- | ployment of State, District, and Territorial Banks for | disproportioned to the real wants of trade as in the 
not inconsistent, I am sure, even with your uncom-| for which my conscience will never reproach me, | — ; : diction, (see the Constitution.) And these powers | that purpose, made it the duty of the Secretary of | United States. With this redundancy of the paper 
promisin attachment to truth and order. Whilst! I am likely, it seems, for the course I have taken, For the Philadelphia Observer. may, and some of them must necessarily be exer- | the ‘l'reasury to discontinue the use of such of them | currency, there arosc in that country also a spirit of 
in unyielding partiality for the doctrines and dis- | to forfeit my good standing with the Presbytery of THE IMPUTATION KEPELLED. cised, not by discipline, but by order, without ac- | 45 should at any time refuse to redeem their notes in | adventurous speculation, embracing the whole range 
cipline of our beloved Church I cannot surrender | Trumbull. At their last meeting they would not! Mr. Editor—-I perceive that your correspondent | cusation, in such form as the Assembly in their | SPe¢!¢s and to substitute other banks, provided a suf- of human enterprise. Aid was profusely given to pro- 
the palm to the most distinguished of my Brethren, | consent that I should obey the decision of the Gene-| Philemon, in the Observer of July 27th, makes a | wisdom may think fit to adopt, under the broad ficient number could be obtained to reccive the public | jected improvements; large investments were made in 
I must be permitted to say that in relation to other | ral Assembly, and apply for admission to a Presby- | very free and unwarrantable use of my name, in | latitude of discretion given to them by the Consti- —— The the terms and conditions therein pre- | foreign stocks and loans ; credits for goods were gran- 
denominations of Christians, I recognize the de- tery still in connexion withthe Asseinbly, assigning | connexion with his remarks respecting the Gene- | tution, as the Supreme ecclesiastical Court, for the aE fo ¢ general and —— cng sus- | ted with unbounded liberality to merchants in foreign 
lightful fact that, although “we are distinct as the | as one reason, that the decisions of the General As-| ral Assembly. As you have admitted such stric- | good of the Church. Under this power the last isi aa ai eae Sees a <i prion. ‘sin May last, ate ics; and all the meansof acquiring and employing 
billows, we are one as the sea.” sembly were unconstitutional, and as another, that | tures into your columns, a sense of justice will | Assembly acted, in declaring the Plan of Union | segnect to west whicl ‘h d b pre pri pag i shad it were put in active operation, and extended in 
dial friend and broth 2 i ao ' ish the following brief | unconstitutional and void, and the four Synods to P . ci had been selected under the | their effects to every department of business, and to 
Your cor ° ther, my statement concerning them wanted proof.—| lead you, no doubt, to publish » : y act; and made it, at the same time, impracticable to | every quarter of the globe. ‘The reaction was propor- 
Septimus Tvsron. These reasons they published to the world, and | remarks as my reply. 1 wish my defence to circu- be no part of the Presby terian Church. It Was @| employ the requisite number of others, upon the pre- | tioned in its violence to the extraordinary chip ot 
through the medium too, of the secular press. To/| lute just as widely as the attack; a request which judicial opinion on a Constitutional question, | scribed conditions. ‘The specific regulations esta- | the events which preceded it. ‘The comumercial com- f 
uae answer their objection as respects proof, I forward- | is certainly not unreasonable. __ eee which implied no accusation against any one, un-| blished by Congress for the deposite and safe keeping | munity of Great Britain were subjected to the greatest 1 
WATCHMAN OF THE SouTu.—This is the title of | ed for publication an official document, (which you Every thing advanced by Philemon prejudicial | less it be the Assembly of 1801, against whom no | of the public moneys, having thus unexpectedly be. | difficulties, and their debtors in this country were not ‘ 
the new paper established for the defence of the had the goodness to publish,) signed by their own | to my character, rests on the assumption that I en-| charges can be tabled. The proof was abundant —_ once sen : ee _ be my ay to afford you | only suddenly deprived of accustomed and expected a 
; ii. Wm, S,| Plomer. Clerk. But though this proof has been spread be- | tered into a compact, or made a regular bargain | that the churches arranged within the four ex- urly oppor —_ y for the exercise of your supervi- | credits, but called upon for payments, which, in the ’ 
truth and edited by the # . Sz €T- | fore the public, yet in their last cominunication, | with leading Southern men in the Assembly, the | cluded Synods, were the offspring of the illegiti- a powers over the subject. actual posture of things here, could only be made " 
The name has been changed, in consequence of| published in your paper, in speaking of me they | terms of which seem to be as well known to Phile- | mate arrangement of 1801, and the errors, and dis- was also led to apprehend that the suspension of | through a general pressure, and at the most ruinous Fe. 
the one first adopted, having been appropriated by | still say “ if he is in good standing.” mon as to the parties themselves—yea, a great | orders, abominations of that | the secutlary 
} another paper. The first number has been issued |. . { now feel bold to unfold another page in their | deal better. He says—“ Common fame with more | region cried aloud for immediate action. The As would so far diminish the public revenue, that the <_ sincere inyuirers after truth * reciaae paste an 


y ‘ history. What I wish to relate is connected with | truth than the jade usually brings, says that Mr. | sembly saw no way by which they could reach an to 
iv Richmond Va. and its whole appearance 1s cre-| , preached by myself, by the appointment | Stee] informed brother Adolitionist, that the | the evil, but tbat which they without in- the both countries have 
of Presbytery, at the opening of their meeting last | leading Southern men had consented that he should | finite hazard to the peace and purity of the Church. | yoidable expenses of the Government, unt y the fonts pee chee grager world uate Aye oe ps: pom a 

as of the contributors, are temperate and christian. | Spring, at Fowler, on evil speaking. I would not | occupy two hours, in showing that the Synod of} In that way they saw their course clear and consti- | period for the meeting of Congress, whilst the autho- highest degree of apparent prosseatl pander Ss oF 
Although the prospectus has been before the obtrude an extract from my sermon upon the notice | Cincinnati had done right in excluding Mr. Harri- | tutional, and perfectly just, by making provision | rity (o call upon the States, for a portion of the sums | with each other the closest relations, are suddenly ion’ ‘a 
Giaeek bik & ts ele ateen hundred subscri- of your readers, if it were uot necessary, in order | son, a slaveholder, from preaching in one of their | for the restoration of such as are orthodox and or- | deposited with them, was too restricted to enable the | time of profound peace, and without any great national 
= ; lend that they may understand my story. After show-| churches. This was a compromise. Mr. Steel |derly Presbyteries. But some men seem to be| Department to realize a sufficient amount from that | disaster arrested in their career, and p unged intoa 

bers have already sent in their names, an the ing what evil-speaking was, the idea was dwelt} was to be allowed” (what condescension!) “to| determined to interpose their personal hostility, | source——Thcse apprehensions have been justified by | state of embarrassment and distress. In both coun- 
number is daily augmenting. An admirable let-| upon at some length, that it was not evil-speaking, | speak two hours against slavery—he was to be al-| with all their talents and influence, between the | Subsequent results, which render it certaip that these | tries we have witnessed the same redundancy of paper 
ter from the Rev. Dr. Miller of Princeton, which | to bear testimony against error, and the propagators | lowed to throw into the Narrative a few scraps| Church and its peace. Is. this a Christian spirit ? deficiencies will occur, if additional means be not pro- | money, and other facilities of credit; the same spisit 


d falsehood, in religion. d Africans. And what conside- |I disown it. That th ement with the As- | Vided by Congress. of speculation; the same partial successes; the same 
of error and falsehood, gion. That this was/ about the oppressed Afri e arrangemen S| The difficulties experienced by the mercantile inte- | difficulties and reverses, ak at length, nearly the 


| appease in the will take the what ministers of Christ were bound to do, by thei is ? lati 

2 | , : do, eir| ration was Mr. Steel to render for this? He was.| sociation was intended for good, though by a wron . : 

est opportunity of laying before our readers. We! solemn ordination vows. In this was | to vote with the Convention party, to help such | act, is admitted: but that was a tetal failure, them to differ catastrophe. The most material 
understand that the patronage extended to the | delivered the following extract : men as Dr. Witherspoon (who hasdeclared that he | unprejudiced mind can deny. Mischiefs without pa bend per there 
Watebman in the city of Richmond, already ex-| “I look back, with a mournful pleasure, on days | could follow Dr. Beman to the gallows in Charles-/ number grew out of it, and had so accumulated, | duties, all the law was tly the Federal 

that which is received by the Southern Re-| which are past. I remember, when a dear brother,* | ton) in their efforts against the Western Reserve, | and were so palpable that the Assembly felt their | and cheerfully granted. The dependence of the and Miata 

a va Telegraph, althongh ‘the latter paper has | ® member of this Presbytery, fell into a serious| &c.” J have heard of some unprincipled editors ——s to act—and to act then, for the crisis| sury upon the avails of these bonds, to enable it to make | of specie payments by the banks, y es 

| ligious egrapns nd f We hail | ot concerning the influence of the Holy Spirit | of political papers, who, to advance their party, on come. The evidence of the facts here assumed | the deposites with the States required by law, led me in| The history of these causes and effects, in Great 

. occupied the ground for many years. = lve hall! in regeneration. I remember how the news that | hearing a rumour of something said by an oppo-|I shall not attempt to detail, but refer to the Rev. | the outset to limit this indulgence to the first of Sep. | Britain and the United States, is substantially the his- 

this fact as an indication, that the heartless at- | Brother C. had embraced the Campbellite sentimen | nent, would frame an article against him at mere | My. Plumer’s address to the Virginia and North | tember, but it has since been extended to the first of, tory of the revulsion jn all other commercial countries, 


ditable. ‘The tone and style of the editor, as well 
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on srations of the government, and on the in- 
Al out the objects which call 
‘ law the safe keepi | 
eare—to re; w ng. trans. 
fer, and diebarsement, of the public moneys ; desig- 
sate the’ fands to be received and paid by the govern. 
teat; 't enable the Treasury to meet promptly every 

mode 


ble 
it; to prescribe the terms of indulgence, 
4 of settlement to be adopted, as well in 
collecting from individuals the revenue that has ac- 
erued, as in withdrawing it from former depositories 
and to devise and adopt such further measures, within 
the constitational competency of Congress, as will be 
best caleulated to revive the enterprise and to promote 
the prosperity of tlie country. 
For the deposite, transfer and disbursement of the 
evetiué, national and State banks have always, with 
temporary and limited exceptions, been heretofore em- 
to be fotind, it is apparent that the events of the 
mented the desire, 
the United States, 


events, a f that these sentiments are, or a rcason 
that they should be changed. 

’ Events, similar in their origin and character, have 
heretofore frequently occurred, without producing any 
such change ; and the lessons of experience must be 

ten, if we suppose that the present overthrow of 
credit would have been prevented by the existence ofa 
national bank. Proneness to excessive issues has ever 


been the vice of the banking system, a vice as promi. | 


nent in National as in State Institutions. This pro- 
pensity is as subservient to the advancement of private 
interests in the one as in the other ; and those who di- 
rect thein both, being principally guided by the same 
views, and influenced by the same motives, will be 
equally ready to stimulate extravagance of cnterprise 
i improvidence of credit. How strikingly is this con- 

usion sustained ‘by experience. ‘I'he Bank of the 
United States, with the vast powers conferred on it by 
Congresses, did not or could not prevent former and si- 
milar embarrassments, nor has the still greater strength 
it has been said to possess, under its present charter, 
enabled it, in the cxisting emergency, to check other 
institutions, or even to save itself. In Great Britain, 
where it has been seen, the same causes have been at- 
tended with the same effects; a national bank posses- 
sing powers far greater than are asked for by the 
warmest advocates of such an institution here, has also 
proved unable to prevent an undue expansion of credit, 
and the‘ evils that flow from it. Nor can I find any 
tenable ground for the re-establishment of a national 
bank, in the derangement alledged at present to exist 
in the domestic exchanges of the country, or in the fa- 
cilities it may be capable of affording them. Although 
advantages of this sort were anticipated when the first 
Bank of the United States was created, they were re- 

rded as an incidental accommodation, not one which 
the Federal Government was bound, or could be called 
upon to furnish. This accommodation is now, indeed, 
after the lapse of not many years, demanded trom it as 
among its first duties; and an omission to aid and re- 
gulate commercial exchange is treated as a ground of 
loud and serious complaint. Such results only serve 
to exemplify the constant .desire, among some of our 
citizens, to enlarge the powers of the government, and 
extend its control to subjects with which it should not 


_dnterfere. They can never justify the creation of an 
_ institation to promote such objects. On the contrary 


they justly excite among the community a more dili- 
gent inquiry into the character of those operations of 
trade, towards which it is desired to extend such pecu- 
liar favours. 

The various transactions which bear the name of 
domestic exchanges, differ essentially in their nature, 

ration, and utility. One class of them consists of 
bills of exchange, drawn for the purpose of transt/er- 
ring actual capital from one part of the country to 
another, or to anticipate the proceeds of propcrty ac- 
tually transmitted. Bills of this description are highly 
useful in the movements of trade, and well deserve all 
the encouragement which can rightfully be given to 
them. Another class is made up of bills of exchange, 
not drawn to transfer actual capital, nor on the credit 
of property transmitted, but to create fictitious capital, 
tag ere at once of the character of notes discounted 
n bank, and of bank notes in circulation, and swelling 
the mass of paper credits to a vast extent in the most 
objéctionable manner. These bills have furmed, for 
the last few years, a large proportion of what are term- 
ed the domestic exchanges of the country, serving as 
the means of usurious profit, and constituting the most 
unsafe and precarious paper in circulation. This spe- 
cies of traffic, instead of being upheld ought to be dis- 
countenanced by the Government and the people. 

In transferring its funds from place to place, the 
Government is on the same footing with the private 
citizen, and may resort to the same — means. It 
may do so through the medium of bills drawn by itself, 
or purchased from others; and in these operations it 
may, in a manner undoubtedly constitutional and legi- 
timate, facilitate and assist exchanges of individuals 
founded on real transactions of trade. The extent to 
which this may be done, and the best means of effect- 
ing it, are entitled to the fullest consideration. This 
has been bestowed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and his views will be submitted to you in his report. 

Bat it was not designed by the Constitution that the 
Government should assume the management of do- 
mestic or forcign exchange. It is indeed authorised 
to regulate by law the commerce between the States, 
and to provide a general standard of valuc or medium 
of exchange, in gold and silver; but it is not its pro- 
vince to aid individuals in the transfer of their funds, 
otherwise than through tie facilitics afforded by the 
Post Office Department. As justly might it be called 
on to provide for the transportation of their merchan- 
dise. ‘These are operations of trade. They ought to 
be conducted by those who are interested in them, in 
the same manner that the incidental difficultics of 
other pursuils are encountered by other classes of citi- 
zens. Such aid has not been deemed necessary in 
other countries. Throughout Europe, the domestic as 
well as the foreign exchanges are carried on by private 
houses, oficn, if not generally, without the assistance 
of banks. Yet they extend throughout distinct sov- 
reignties, and fur exceed in amount the real exchanges 
of the United States. There is no reason why our 
own may not be conducted in the same manner, with 
equal cheapness and safety. Certainly this might be 
accomplished, if it were favoured by those most deeply 
interested ; and few can doubt that their own interest, 
as well as the general welfare of the country, would be 
promoted by leaving such a subject in the hands of 
those to whom it properly belongs. A system founded 
on private interest, enterprise and competition, without 
the uid of legislative grants or regulations by law, 
would rapidly prosper; it would be free from the in- 
fluence of political agitation, and extend the same ex- 
emption to trade itself; and it would put an end to 
those complaints of neglect, partiality, injustice and 
oppression, which are the unavoidable results of inter- 
ference by the Government in the proper concerns of 
individuals. All former attempts on the part of the 
Government to carry its legislation in this respect, 
farther than was designed by the Constitution, have in 
the end proved injurious, and have served only to con- 
yinee the great body ot the people, more and more, of 
the certain dangers of blending private interests with 
the operations of public business, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that a repetition of them now would be 
more successful. | 

It cannot be concealed that there exists in our com- 
munity, opinions and feelings on this subject in direct 
opposition to each other. A large portion of them, 
combining great intelligence, activity, and influence, 
are no doubt sincere in their belief that the operations 
of trade ought to be assisted by such a connection, 
they regard a national bank as necessary fur this pur- 
pose, and they are disinclined to every measure that 
does not tend, sooner or later, to the establishment of 
such an institution. On the other hand, a majority of 
the people are belicved to be irreconcilably oppused to 
that measure; they consider such a concentration of 
power dangerous to their libertics, and many of them 

it as a violation of the Constitution. This col- 
i of opinion has doubtless, caused much of the 
embarrassment to which the commercial transactions 
of the country have latcly been exposed. Banking 
has become a political topic of the highest interest, 
and trade has suffered in the conflict of parties. A 
speedy termination of this state of things, however de- 
sirable, is scarcely to be expected. We have seen for 
ee half a century, that those who advocate a na- 
tional bank, by whatever motive they may be influenc- 
ed constitute a portion of our community too numerous 
to allow us to hope for an early abandonment of their 
favourite plan. On-the other hand, they must indeed 
form an erroneous estimate of the intelligence and 
temper of the American people, who suppose that they 
have continued, on slight or insufficient grounds their 
persevering Opposition to such an institution, or that 
they can be induced by pecuniary pressure, or by any 
other combination of circumstances, to surrender prin- 
siples they haye.so long and so inflexibly maintained. 

My own views of the subject are unchanged. They 
have been repeatedly and unreservedly announced to 
my fellow citizens, who, with full knowledge of them, 


conferred upon me the two highest offices of the Go- 
vernment. On the last of these occasions, I felt it due 
to the people to apprise them distinctly, that, in the 
event of my election, [ would not be to co-operate 
in the re-establishment of a national bank. To these 
sentiments, I have now only to add the expression ot 
an increased conviction, that the re-establishment of 
such a bank, in any form, whilst it would not accom- 
plish the beneficial purpose promised by its advocates, 
would impair the rightfal supremacy of the popular 
will; injure the character and diminish the influence 
of our political system, and bring once more into exist- 
ence a concentrated moneyed power, hostile to the 
spirit, and threatening the permanency of our republi- 
can institutions. 


Local banks have been employed for the deposite 

and distribution of the revenue, at all times partially, 
and on three diflerent occasions exclusively ; first, an- 
terior to the establishment of the first Bank of the 
United States; secondly, in the interval between the 
termination of that institution and the charter of its 
successor; and, thirdly, during the limited period 
which has now so abruptly closed. The connection 
thus repeatedly attempted, proved unsatisfactory on 
each successive occasion, notwithstanding the various 
measures which were adopted to facilitate or insure its 
success. On the last occasion, in the year 1833, the 
employment of the State Banks was guarded especial- 
ly in every way which experience and caution could 
suggest. Personal security was required for the safe 
keeping and prompt payment of the moneys to be re- 
ceived, and full returns of their condition were, from 
time to time, to be made by the depositories, In the 
first stages the measure was eminently successful, not- 
withstanding the violent opposition of the Bank of the 
United States, and the unceasing efforts made to over- 
throw it. The selected banks performed with fidelity, 
and without any embarrassment to themselves or to 
the community, their engagements to the Government, 
and the system promised to be permanently useful. 
But when it became necessary, under the act of June, 
1836, to withdraw from them the public money, for 
the purpose of placing it in additional institutions, or 
of transferring it to the States, they found it, in many 
cases, inconvenient to comply with the demands of the 
Treasury, and numerous and pressing applications 
were made for indulgence or relief. As the instal- 
ments under the dcposite law became payable, their 
own embarrassments, and the necessity under which 
they lay of curtailing their discounts, and calling in 
their debts, increased the general distress, and contri- 
buted, with other causes, to hasten the revulsion ia 
which, at length, they, in common with tne other 
banks, were fatally involved. 
Under these circumstances, it becomes our solemn 
duty to inquire whether there are not, in any conuec- 
tion between the government and banks of issue, evils 
of great magnitude, inherent in their very nature, and 
agaiust which no precautions can effectually guard. 


Unforeseen in the organization of the government, 
and forced on the Treasury by early necessities, the 
practice of employing banks was, in truth, from the 
beginning, more a measure of emergency than of 
sound policy. When we started into existence as a 
nation, in addition tu the burdens of the new govern- 
ment, we assumed all the large but honourable load of 
debt which was the price of our liberty; but we hesi- 
tated to weigh down the infant industry of the coun- 
try by resorting to adequate taxation for the necessary 
revenue. ‘The facilities of banks, in return for the 
privileges they acquired, were promptly offered, and 
perhaps too readily received by an embarrassed ‘I'rea- 
sury. During the long continuance of a national debt, 
and the intervening difficulties of a foreign war, the 
connection was continued trom motives of convenience, 
but these causes have long since passed away. We 
have no emergencies that make banks necessary to 
aid the wants of the Treasury ; we have no load ot na- 
tional debt to provide for, and we have on actual de- 
posite a large surplus. No public interest, therefore, 
now requires the renewal of a connection that circum- 
stances have dissolved. ‘The complete organization of 
our government, the abundance of our resources, the 
general harmony which prevails between the different 
States, and with foreign powers, all enable us now to 
sclect the system most consistent with the constitution, 
and most conducive to the public welfare. Should we, 
then, connect the ‘I reasury for a fourth time with the 
local banks, it can only be under a conviction that past 
failures have arisen from accidental, not inherent 
defects. 

A danger, difficult, if not impossible, to be avoided 
in such an arrangement, is made strikingly evident in 
the very event by which it has now been defeated. A 
sudden act of the banks intrusted with the funds of the 
people, deprives the Trcasur7, without fault or agency 
of the Government, of the ability to pay its creditors in 
the currency they have by law a right to demand. 
This circumstance no fluctuation of commerce could 
have produced, if the public revenue had been col- 
lected in the legal currency, and kept in that form by 
the officers of the Treasury. The citizen whose money 
was in bank receives it back, since the suspension, at 
a sacrifice in its amount; whilst he who kept it in the 
legal currency of the country, and in his own posses- 
sion, pursues, without loss, the current of his business. 
The Government, placed in the situation of the for- 
mer, is involved in embarrassments it could not have 
suffered h:d it pursued the course of the latter. These 
embarrassments are, moreover, augmented by those 
salutary and just laws which forbid it to use a depre- 
ciated currency, and, by so doing, take frum the Gov- 
ernment the ability which individuals have of accom- 
modating their transactions to such a catastrophe. 


A system which can, in a time of profound peace, 
when there is a large revenue laid by, thus suddenly 
prevent the application and the use of the money of the 
people, in the manner and for the objects they have di- 
rected, cannot be wise; but who can think, without 
painful reflection, that, under it, the same unforeseen 
events might have befallen us in the midst of a war, 
and taken from us, at the moment when most wanted, 
the use of those very means which were treasured up 
to promote the national welfare and guard our national 
rights? ‘To such embarrassments and to such dangers 
will this Government be always exposed, whilst it 
takes the moneys raised for, and necessary to, the 
public service, out of the hands of its own officers, and 
converts them into a mere right of action against cor- 
porations entrusted with the possession of them. Nor 
can such results be effectually guarded against in such 
a system, without investing the Executive with a con- 
trol over the banks themselves, whether State or Na- 
tional, that might with reason be objected to. Ours is, 
probably, the only Government in the world that is 
liable, in the management of its fiscal concerns, to oc- 
currences like these. But this iinminent risk is not 
the only danger attendant on the surrender of the pub- 
lic money to the custody and control of local corpora- 
tions. ‘Though the object is aid to the Treasury, its 
effect may be to introduce into the operations of the 
Government, influences the most subtle, foundcd on 
interests the most selfish. 3 


The use by the banks, for their own benefit, of the 
money deposited with them, has received the sanction 
of the government from the commencement of this 
connection. ‘he money received from the people, in- 
stead of being kept till it is needed for their use, is, in 
consequence of this authority, a fund, on which dis- 
counts are made for the profit of those who happen to 
be owners of stock in the banks selected as deposi- 
torics. The supposed and often exaggerated advan- 
tages of such a boon will always cause it to be sought 
for with avidity. I will not stup to consider on whom 
the patronage incident to it is to be conferred; whether 
the selection and controul be trusted to Congress or to 
the Executive, either will be subject to appeals made 
in every forim which the sagacity of interest can sug- 
gest. The banks, under such a system, are stimulated 
to make thé most of their fortunate acquisition ; the 
deposites are treated as an increase of capital; loans 
and circulation are rashly augmented; and, when the 
public exigencies require a return, itis attended with 
embarrassments not provided for, nor foreseen. ‘Thus 
banks that thought themselves most fortunate when 
the public funds were received, find themsclves most 
embarrassed when the season of payment suddenly 
arrives. 

Mpfortunately, too, the evils of the system are not 
limited to the banks. It stimulates a general rashness 
of enterprize, and aggravates the fluctuations of com. 
merce and the currency. This result was strikingly 
exhibited during the operations of the late deposite 
system, and especially iu the purchases of public lands. 

he order which ultimately directed the payment of 
gold and silver in such purchases greatly checked, but 
could not altogether prevent, the evil. Specie was in- 
deed more difficult to be procured than the notes which 
the banks could themselves create at pleasure; but 
still, being obtained from them as a loan, and returned 
as a deposite, which they were again at liberty to use, 
it only passed round the circle with diminished speed. 
This operation could not have bcen performed, had 
the funds of the Government gone into the Treasury, 
to be regularly disbursed, and not into banks, to be 
loaned out for their own profit, while they were per- 
mitted to substitute for it acredit in account. 

In expressing these sentiments, I desire not to un- 
dervalue the benefits of a salutary credit tu any branch 
of enterprise. The credit bestowed on probity and 
industry is the just reward of merit, and an honorable 
incentive to further acquisition. None oppose it who 
love their country and understand its welfare. But 


when it is unduly encouraged; .when it is made to in- 


flame the public mind with the temptations of sudden | 


paths that lead sooner or later to disappointment and 
distrese—it becomes liable to censure, and aceds cor- 
rection. Far from helping probity and industry, the 
rain to which it leads falls most severely on the t 
labouring classes, who are thrown suddenly out of em- | 
ployment, and, by the failure of magnificent schemes 
never intended to enrich them, are deprived in a mo- 
ment of their only resource. Abuses of credit and 
excesses in speculation will happen in despite of the 
most salutury laws; no Government perhaps can 
altogether prevent them, but surely every Government 
can refrain from contributing in the stimulus that calls 
them into life. 

Since, therefore, experience has shown, that to lend 
the public money to the local banks is hazardous to the 
operations of the Government, at least of doubtful 
benefit to the institutions themselves, and productive 
of disastrous derangement in the business and currency 
of the country, is it the part of wisdom again to renew 
the connection ? 

It is true that such an agency is in many respects 
convenient to the Treasury, but it is not indispensable. 
A limitation of the expenses of the Government to its 
actual wants, and of the revenue to those expenses, 
with convenient means for its prompt application to the 
pursoses for which it was raised, are the objects which 
we should seek tu accomplish. ‘The collection, safe- 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
money can, it is believed, be well managed by officers 
of the Govenment. Its collection, and, tou great extent, 
its disbursement also, have indeed been hitherto con- 
ducted solely by them; neither National nor State 
banks, when employed, being required to do more than 
keep it safely while in their custody, and transfer and 
pay it in such portions, and at times as the ‘[reasury 
shall direct. : 

Surely banks are not more able than the Govern- 
ment to secure the money in their possession aguinst 
accident, violence or fraud. The assertion that they are 
80, must assume that a vault ina bank is stronger 
than a vault in the Treasury; and that directors, 
cashiers, and clerks, not selected by the Government, 
nor under its control, are more worthy of con fidence 
than officers selected from the people and responsible 
to the Government; officers bound by official oaths 
and bound fur a faithful performance of their duties, 
and constantly subject to the supervision of Congress. 

The difficulties of transfer, and the aid heretofore 
rendered by banks, have been less than is usually sup- } 
posed. The actual accounts show that by far the 
larger portion of payments is made within short or 
convenient distances from the places of collection ; and 
the whole number of warrants issued at the ‘l'reasury 
in the year 1834—a year, the results of which will it 
is believed, afford a safe test for the future—fell short 
of five thousand, or an average of less than one daily 
for each State; in the city of N. York they did not 
uverage more than twoa day, and at the city of Wash. 
ington only four. 

fhe difficulties heretofore existing are, moreover, 
daily lessened by an increase in the cheapness and 
facility of communication; and it may be asserted with 
confidence, that the necessary transfers, as well as the 
safe-heeping und disbursements of the public moneys, 
can be with safety and convenience accomplished 
through the agencies of ‘Treasury officers. This opi- 
nion has been, in some degree, confirmed by actual 
experience since the discontinuance of the banks as 
fiscal agents, in May last; a period which, from the 
embarrasments in commercial intercourse, presented 
obstacles as great as any that may be hereaftcr appre- 
hended. 

The manner of kceping the public money since 

that period, is fully stated in the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. That officer, also suggests the 
propriety of assigning, by law, certain additional du 
lies to existing establishments and officers, wiiich, 
with the modifications and safeguards referred to by 
him, will, he thinks, enable the Department to continue 
to perform this branch of the public service, without 
any material addition cither to their number or to the 
present expense. The extent of the business to be 
transacted has already been stated; and in respect to 
the amount of money with which the officers employed 
would be entrusted at any one time, it appcars that, 
assuming a balance of five millions to be at all times 
kept in the Treasury, and the whole of it left in the 
hands of the collectors and receivers, the proportion of 
each would not exceed an average of thirty thousand 
dollars; but that, deducting one million for the use of 
the mint, and assuming the remaining four millions 
to be in the hands of one-half of the present number of 
officers, a supposition deemed more likely to corres- 
pond with the fact--the sum in the hands of each 
would still be less than the amount of most of the bonds 
now taken from the receivers of public money. 
_ Every apprehension, however, on the subject, cither 
in respect to the safety of the moncy, or the faithful 
discharge of these fiscal transactions, may, it appears 
to me, be effectually removed by adding to the present 
means of the Treasury the establishment by law, at a 
few important points, of offices for the deposite and 
disbursement of such portions of the public revenue as 
cannot, with obvious safety and convenience be left in 
the possession of the collecting officers until paid over 
by them to the public creditors. Neither the amounts 
retained in their hands, nor those deposited in the offi- 
ces would, in an ordinary condition of the revenue, be 
larger in most cases than those often under the contro] 
of disbursing officers of the army and navy, and might 
be made entirely safe, by requiring such securities, 
and exercising such controlling supervision, as Con- 
gress may by law prescribe. ‘The principal officers 
whose appointments would become necessary under 
the plan, taking the largest number suggested by the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, would not exceed ten: nor 
the additional expenses, at the same estimate, sixty 
thousand dollars a year. 

There can be no doubt of the obligation of those 
who are entrusted with the affairs of Government, to 
conduct them with as little cost to the nation, as is con- 
sistent with the public interest ; and it is for Congress, 
and ultimutely for the people, to decide whether the 
benefits to be derived from kceping our fiscal concerns 
apart, and severing the connection which has hitherto 
existed between the Government and banks, offer 
sufficient advantages to justify the necessary expenscs. 
If the object to be accomplished is deemed important 
to the future welfare of the country, I cannot allow 
myself to believe that the addition to the public expen. 
diture, of comparatively so small an amount as will be 
necessary to effect it, will be objected to by the people. 

It will be seen by the report of the Postmaster Gene. 
ral, herewith communicated. that the fiscal affairs of 
that department have been successfully conducted 
since May last upon the principle of dealing only in 
the legal currency of the United States, and that it 
needs no legislation to maintain its credit, and facili- 
tate the management of its concerns; the existing 
laws being, in the opinion of that officer, ample for 
those objecis. 

Ditficulties will doubtless be encountcred for a sea- 
son, and increased services required from the public 
functionarics; such are usually incident to the com. 
mencement of every system, but they will be greatly 
lessened in the progress of its operations. 


‘The power and influence supposed to be connected 
with the custody and disbursement of the public mo- 
ney, are topics on which the public mind is naturally, 
and, with great propriety, peculiarly sensitive. Much 
has been said on them,-in reference to the proposed sc- 
paration of the Government from the banking institu- 
tions; and surely no one can object to any appcals or 
animadversions on the subject, which are consistent 
with facts, and evince a proper respect for the intelli- 
gence of the people. Ifa Chief Magistrate may be al- 
lowed to speak for himself, on such u point, I can truly 
say, that to me nothing would be more acceptable, 
than the withdrawal from the Executive, to the great- 
est practicable extent, of all concern in the custody and 
disbursement of the public revenue; not that I would 
shrink fromm any responsibility cast upon me by the 
duties of my office, but because it is my firm belief, 
that its capacity for usefulness, is in no degree promo- 
ted by the possession of any patronage not actually 
necessary to the performance of those duties. But 
under our present form of Government, the interven- 
tion of the Executive officers in the custody and dis- 
bursement of the public money seems to be unavoid- 
able; and before it can be admitted that the influence 
and power of the Executive would be increased by 
dispensing with the agency of banks, the nature of 
that intervention in such an agency must be carefully 
regarded, and a comparison must be instituted betwecn 
its extent in the two cases. 

The revenue can only be collected by officers ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. ‘The public moneys, in the first in- 
stance, must, therefore, in all cases, pass through 
hands selected by the Executive. Other officers ap- 
pointed in the same way, or, asin some cases, by the 
President alone, must also be entrusted with them 
when drawn for the purpose of disbursement. It is 
thus seen that, even when banks are employed, the 
public funds must twice pass through the hands of 
Executive officers. Besides this, the head of the 
Treasury Department, who also holds his office at the 
pleasure of the President, and some other officors of 
the same department, must necessarily be invested 
with more or less power in the selecticn, continuance, 
and supervision, of the banks that may be employed. 
The question is then narrowed to the single point, 
whether, in the intermediate stage between the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the public money, the agency 
of banks is necessury to avoid a dangerous extension 
of the patronage and influence of the Executive ? 


with powerful moneyed institutions, capable of minis- 
tering to the interests of men in points where they are 
most accessible to corruption, is less liable to abuse, 
than his constitutional agency in the appointment and 
control of the few public officers required by the 
proposed plan? Will thé public money, when in 
their hands, be necessarily exposed to any improper 
interference on the part of the Executive? May it 
not be hoped that a p;udent fear of public. jealousy 
and disapprobation, in a matter so peculiarly exposed 
to them, will deter him from any such interference, 
even if higher motives be found inoperative? May 
not Congress so regulate, by law, the duty of those 
officers, and subject it to such supervision and pub- 
licity, as to prevent the possilility of any serious abuse 
un the part of the Exccutive? and is there equal room 
for such supervision and publicity in a connexion with 
bunks, acting under the shield of corporate immunities, 
and conducted by persons irresponsible to the Guvern- 
ment and the people? It is believed that a conside- 
rate and candid investigation of these questions will 
result in the conviction, that the proposed plan is far 
less liable to objection, on the score of Executive patro- 
nage and control, than any bank agency that has 
been or can be devised. : 

With these views, I leave to Congress the measures 
necessary to regulate, in the present emergency, the 
safe keeping and transfer of the public moncys. In 
the performance of constitutional duty, I have stated 
to them, without reserve, the result of my own reficc- 
tions. ‘lhe subject is of great importance ; and one 
on which we can scarccly expect to be as united in 
sentiment as we are in interest. It deserves a full 
and free discussion, and cannot fail to be benefitted by 
a dispassionate comparison of opinions. Well aware 


| myeelf of the duty of reciprocal concession among the 


co-ordinate branches of the Government, I can promise 
a reasonable spirit of co-operation, so far as it can be 
indulged in without the surrender of constitutional ob- 
jections, which I believe to be wel! founded. Any sys: 
tem that may be adopted should be subjected to the 
fullest legal provision, so as to leave nothing to the 
Executive but what is necessary to the discharge of 
the duties imposed on him; and whatever plan may 
be ultimately established, my own part shall be so dis- 
charged as to give to it a fair trial, and the best prospect 
of success. | 

The character of the funds to be received and dis- 
bursed in the transactions of the Government, likewise 
demands your most care/ul consideration. 

‘There can be no doubt that those who framed and 
adopted the Constitution, having in immediate view the 
depreciated paper of the Con‘ederacy—of which five 
hundred dollars in paper were, at times, only equal to 
one dollar in coin—intended to prevent the recurrence 
of similar evils, so far at least as related tothe transac- 
tions of the new Government.. They gave to Congress 
express powers to coin money, and to regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin; they refused to 
give it power to establish corporations—the agents, 
then as now, chiefly employed to create a paper cur- 
rency; they prohibited the States from making any 
thing but guld and silver a legal tender in payment of 
debts; and the first Congress directed, by positive law, 
that the revenue should be reccived in nothing but 
gold and silver. 

Public exigency at the outset of the Government, 
without direct legislative authority, led to the use of 
bunks as fiscal aids to the ‘l'reasury. In admitted de- 
v:ation from the law, ut the same period, and under 
the same exigency, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury re- 
ceived their notes in payment of duties. ‘I'he sole 
ground on which the practice, thus commenced, was 
then, or has since, been justified, is the certain, im- 
mediate, and convenient exchange of sucli notes tor 
specie. ‘The Government did indeed receive the+in- 
convertible notes of State banks during the difficulties 
of war; and the community submitted without a mur- 
mur, tothe unequal taxation and multiplied evils of 
which such a course was productive. With the war, 
this indulgence ccased, und the banks were obliged 
again to redeem their notes in gold and silver. ‘I'he 
Treasury, in accordance with previous practice, con- 
tinued to dispense with the curreacy required by thie’ 
act of 1789, and took the notes of banks in {ull confi. 
dence of their being paid in specie on demand, and 
Congress, to guard against the slightest violation of 
this principle, have declared, by law, that if notes are 
paid in the transactions of the Government, it must 
be under such circumstances as to enable the holder 
to convert them into specie without depreciation or delay. 


Of my duties under the existing laws, when the 
banks suspended specie payments, I could not doutt. 
Directions were immediately given to prevent the re- 
ception into the ‘I'rcasury of any thing but gold and 
silver or its equivalent; and every practicable ar- 
rangement was made to preserve the public fuith, by 
similar or equivalent payments to the public creditors. 


stantially so collected, under the order issued by the 
directions of my predecessor. The effects of that order 
had been so salutary, and its forecast in regard to 
the increasing insecurity of bank paper had become so 
apparent, that, even before the catastrophe, I had re- 
solved not to interfere with its operation. Congress 
is now to decide whether the revenue shall so continue 
to be collected or not. 

The receipt into the Treasury, of bank notes, not 
redeemed in specie on demand, will not I presuine, be 
sanctioned. It would destroy, without the excuse of 
war or public distress, that equality of imports, and 
identity of commercial regulation, which lie at the 
foundation of our confederacy, and would off.r to each 
State a direct temptation to increase its foreign trade, 
by depreciating the currency received for duties in its 
ports. Such a proceeding would also, in a great de- 
gree, frustrate the policy so highly cherished, of infus- 
ing into our circulation a larger proportion of the pre- 
cious metals; a policy, the wisdom of which none can 
doubt, though there may be different opinions as tu the 
extent to which it should be carried. Its results have 
been already too auspicious and its success is too 
closely interwoven with the future prosperity of the 
country, to permit us for a moment to contemplate its 
abandonment. We have scen, undcr its influence, our 
specie augmented beyond eighty millions; our coinage 
increased so as to make that of gold amount, between 
August, 1834, and December, 1836, to ten millions of 
dollars; exceeding the whole coinage at the mint 
during the thirty-one previous years. ‘The prospect of 
further improvement continued without abatement, 
until the moment of the suspension of specie payments. 
This policy has now indeed been suddenly checked, 
but is still far from being overthrown. Amidst all 
condicting theories, one position is undeniable: the 
precious metals will invariably disappear when there 
ceases to be a necesity for their use as a circulating 
medium. It was in strict accordance with this truth, 
that whilst in the month of May last, they were every 
where seen, und were current for all ordinary pur- 
poscs, they disappeared from circulation the moment 
the payment of specie was refused by the banks, 
and the community tacitly agreed to dispense with its 
employment. Their place was supplied by a eurrency 
exclusively of paper, and, in many cases, of the worst 
description. Already are the bank notes now in cir- 
culation greatly depreciated, and they fluctuate in 
value between one place and another ; thus diminishing 
and making uncertain the worth of property and the 


heavy loss, the purposes of business. With cach suc- 
ceeding day the metallic currency decreases; by some 
it is hoarded in the natural fear, that, once parted with, 
it cannot be replaced; while by others it is diverted 
trom its more Icgitimate uses, for the sake of gain. 
Should Congress sanction this condition of things, by 
making irredeemable paper moncy receivable in pay- 
ment of public dues, a temporary check to a wise and 
salutary policy will, in all probability, be convertcd 
into its absolute destruction. 

It is true that bank notes actually convertible into 
specie may be received in payment of the revenue, 
without being liable to all these objections, and that 
such a course may, to some extent, promote individual 
convenience; an object always to be considered where 
it does not conflict with the principles of our Govern- 
ment, or the general welfare of the country. If such 
notes only were received; and always under circum. 
stances allowing their early presentation for payment, 
and if, at short and fixed periods, they were converted 
into specie, to be kept by the officers of the Treasury, 
some of the most serious obstacles to their reception 
would perhaps be removed. ‘To retain the notes in the 
Treasury would be to renew, under another form, the 
loans of public money to the banks, and the evils con- 
sequent thereon. 

It is, however, a mistaken impression, that any large 
amount of specie is required for public payments. Of 
the seventy or eighty millions now estimated to be in 
the country, ten millions would be abundantly sufficient 
for that purpose, provided an accumulation of a large 
amount of revenue, beyond the neccessary wants of the 
Government, be hereafter prevented. If to these cun- 
siderations be added the facilities which will arise 
from enabling the Treasury to satisfy the public credi 
tors, by its drafts or notes reccived in the payment of 
the public dues, it may be safely assumed that no mo- 
tive of convenience to the citizen requires the reception 
of bank paper. 

To say that the refusal of paper money by the Go. 
vernment, introduces an unjust discrimination between 
the currency received by it, and that used by indivi- 
duals in their ordinary affairs, is in my judgment, to 
view it in a very erroneous light. The Constitution 
prohibits the States from making any thing but gold 


‘and silver a tender in the payment of debts, and thus 


and unsubstantial wealth— when it turns industry into But it is clear that the connection of the Executive secures to every citizen a right to demand payment in 


The revenue from lands had been for sume time sub- - 


price of labour, and failing to subserve, except at a 


the legal currency. To provide by law that the Govern. 
ment will only receive its dues in gold and silver, is 
not to confer on it any peculiar privilege; but merely 
to place it on an equality with the citizen, by reserving 
to it a right secured to him by the Constitution. It is 
doubtless for this reason that the principle has been 
sanctioned by successive laws, from the time of the 
first Congress under the Constitution down to the last. 
Such precedents, never objected to and proceding from 
such sources, afford a decisive answer to the imputa- 
tion of inequality or injustice. 

But, in fact, the measure is one of restriction, not of 
favour. To forbid the public agent to receive in pay- 
ment any other than a certain kind of money, is to re- 
fuse him a discretion possessed by every citizen. It 
may be left to those who have the management of their 
own transactions, to make their own terms; but no 
such discretion should be given to him who acts merely 
as an agent of the people, who is to collect what the 
law requires, and to pay the appropriations it makes. 
When bank notes are redeemed on demand, there. is 
then no discrimination in reality, for the individual 
who reccives them may, at his option, substitute the 
specie for them; he takes them from convenience or 
choice, When they are not so redeemed, it will 
scarcely be contended that their receipt and payment, 
by a public officer, should be permitted, though none 
deny that right to an individual; if it were, the effect 
would be most injurious to the public, since their 
officer could inake none of those arrangements to meet 
or guard against the depreciation, which an individual 
is at liberty todo. Nor can inconvenience to the com- 
munity be alleged as an objection to such a regulation. 
Its object and motive are their convenience and welfare. 


If, at a moment of simultaneous and unexpected sus- 
pension by the banks, it adds something to the many 
einbarrassments of that proceeding, yet these are far 
overbalanced by its direct tendency to produce a wider 
circulation of gold and silver, to increase the safety of 
bank paper, to improve the gencral currency, and thus 
to prevent altogether such occurrences, and the other 
and far greater evils that attend them. 


It may, indeed, be questioned, whether it is not for 
the interest of the banks themselves that the Govern- 
ment should not receive their paper. ‘They would be 
conducted with more caution, and on sounder princi- 
ples. By using specie only in its transactious, the Go- 
vernment would create a demand for it, which would, 
to a great extent, prevent its exportation, and, by keep- 
ing it in circulation, maintain a broader and safer basis 
for the paper currency. That the banks would thus 
be rendered more sound, and the community more safe 
cannot admit ofa doubt. 

The foregoing views, it s:ems to me, do but fuirly 
carry out the provisions of the Federal Constitution in 
relation to the currency, as far as relates to the public 
revenue. At the time that instrument was fratned, 
there were but three or four banks in the United States ; 
and had the extension of the banking system, and the 
evils growing out of it, been foreseen, they would pro- 
bably have been specially guarded against. The same 
policy which led to the prohibition of bills of credit by. 
the States, would, doubtless, in that event, have also 
interdicted their issue as a currency in any other form. 
The Constitution, however, contains nu such prohibi- 
tion; and since the States have exercised, for nearly 
halfa century, the power to regulate the business of 
banking, it is not to be expected that it will be aban- 
doned. ‘The whole matter is now under discussion be- 
fore the proper tribunal—the people of the States. 
Never before has the public mind been so thoroughly 
awakened toa proper sense of its importance; never 
has the subject, in all its bearings, been submitted to so 
scarching an inquiry. It would be distrusting the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people to doubt the speedy 
and efficient adoption of such measures of reform as the 
public good demands. All that can rightfully be done 
by the Federal Government to promote the accomplish- 
ment of that important object, will, without doubt, be 
performed. 

In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the 
remedics against a depreciated paper currency which, 
the Constitution enables us to afford. ‘The ‘Treasury 
Department, on several former occasions, has sugges- 
ted the propricty and importance of a uniform law 
concerning bankruptcies of corporations, and other 
bankers. ‘Through the instrumentality of such a law, 
a salutary check may doubtless be imposed on thie is- 
sues of paper money, and an effectual remedy given to 
the citizen in a way at once equal in all paris of the 
Union, and fully authorized by the Constitution. 

The indulgence granted by Executive authority in 
the payment of bonds for duties, has been already 
inentioned. Seeing that the immediate enforcement of 
these obligations would subject a large and highly re- 
spectable portion of our citizens to great sacrifices and 
believing that a temporary postponement could be 
made without detriment to other interests, and with 


inereased certainty of ultimate payment, I did not 


hesitate to comply with the request that was made of 
me. The terms allowed are, to the full extent, as 
liberal as any that are to be found in the practice of 
the Executive Department. It remains for Congress 
to decide whether a further postponement, may not 
with propriety be allowed, and, if su, their legislation 
upon the subject is respectiully invited. 

‘T'he report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury will ex- 
hibit the condition of these debts; the extent and ef- 


fect of the present indulgence; the probable result of 


its further extension on the state of the Treasury, and 
every other fact necessary to a full consideration of the 
subject. Similar information is communicated in re- 
gard to such depositories uf the public moneys as are 
indebted to the Government, in order that Congress 
may also adopt the proper measures in regard to them. 

The receipts and expenditures for the first half of 
the year, and an estimate of those for the residue, will 
be laid before you by the Sccretary of the Treasury. 
In his report of December last, it was estimated that 
the current receipts would fall short of the expendi- 
tures by about three millions of dollars. It will be 
seen that the difference will be munch greater. This 
is to be attributed not only to the occurrence of greater 
pecuniary embarrassinents in the business of the coun- 
try than those which were then predicted, and, conse- 
quently, a greater diminution in the revenue, but also 
to the fact that the appropriations exceeded, by nearly 
six millions, the amount which was asked for in the 
estimates then submitted. ‘The sum necessary for the 
service of the year beyond the probable reccipts, and 
the amount which it was intended should be reserved 
in the ‘Treasury at the commencement of the year, 
will be about six millions. Ifthe whole of the reserved 
balance be not at once applied to the current expendi- 
tures, but four millions be still kept in the ‘Treasury, 
as seems most expedient, for the uses of the mint, and 
to mect contingencies, the sum needed will be ten 
millions. 

In making this estimate, the reccipts arc calculated 
on the supposition of some further extension of the in- 
duigence granted in the payment of bonds for duties, 
which will affect the amount of the revenue for the 
present year to the extent of two and a half millions. 

It is not proposed to procure the required amount 
by loans or increased taxation. ‘There are now in the 
‘Treasury nine millions three hundred and sixty-scven 
thousand two hundred and fourteen dollars, directed 
by the act of the 23d of June, 1536, to be deposited 
with the States in October next. This sum, if so de- 
posited, will be subject, under the law, to be reculled, 
if needed, to defray existing appropriations; and as it 
is now evident that the whole, or the principal part of 
it, will be wanted for that purpose, it appears most 
proper that the deposite should be withheld. 
the amount can be collected from the banks, ‘Treasury 
notes may be temporarily issued, to be gradually re- 
dcemed as it is received. 

I am aware that this course may be productive of 
inconvenience to many of the States. Relying upon 
the acts of Congress which held out to them the 
strong probability, if not the certainty, of receiving 
this instalment, they have in some instances adopted 
measures with which its retention may seriously in- 
terfere. ‘That such a condition of things should have 
occurred is much to be regretted. It is not the least 
among the unfortunate results of the disasters of the 
times; and it is for Congress to devise a fit remedy, if 
there be one. The money being indispensable to the 
wants of the Treasury, it is difficult to conceive upon 
what principle of justice or expediency its application 
to that object can be avoided. To recall any portions 
of the sums already deposited with the States, would 
be more inconvenient and less cfficient. ‘I’o burden 
the country with increascd taxation, when there is in 
fact a large surplus revenue, would be unjust and un- 
wise; to raise moneys by loans under such circum- 
stances, and thus to commence a new national debt, 
would scarcely be sanctioned by the American people. 


The plan proposed will be adequate to all our fiscal 
operations, during the remainder of the year. Should 
it be adopted, the Treasury, aided by the ample re- 
sources of the country, will be able to discharge, 
punctually, every pecuniary obligation. For the tu- 
ture, all that is needed will be that caution and for- 
bearance in appropriations which the diminution of the 
revenue requires, and which the complete accomplish- 
ment or great forwardness of many expensive national 
undertakings renders equally consistent with pru- 
dence and patriotic liberality. : 

The preceding suggestions and recommendations 
are submitted, in the belief that their udoption by Con- 
gress will enable the Executive Department to con- 
duct our fiscal concerns with success, so far as their 
management has been committed to it. Whilst the 


objects and the means proposed to attain them are 
within its constitutional powers and appropriate du- 


Until. 


ties, they will at the same time, # ie heped by their 
necessary operation, afford essential aid in the teansac- 
tion of individual eoncerns, and thus yield relief te the 
people at large in a form adapted to the nature of our 
Government. Those whe look to the aetien of this 
Government for specific aid to the citizen,. to relieve 
embarrassments arising from losses by revulsions in 
commerce and credit, lose sight of the ends for which 
it was created, and the powers with which itis clothed. 
It was established, to give security te us all, in our 
lawful and honourable pursuits, ing safe. 
guard of republican institutions. It was net intended 
to confer special favours on individuals, or on any 
clssses of them; to create systema of a . 
manufactures, or trade, or to engage in them, cither 
separately or in connection with individual citizens or 
organized associations. If its operations were to be 
directed for the benefit of any one class, equivalent fa- 
vours must, in justice be extended to the rest; and the 
attempt to bestow such favours with an equal hand, or 
even to select those who should most deserve them, 
would never be successful. All commupities are apt 
to look to Government for too much. Even in our 
own country, where its powers and duties are so strict- _ 
ly limited, we are prone to do so, especially at periods 
of sudden embarrassment and distress. But this ought 
not to be. The framers of our excellent Constitution, 
and the people who approved it with calm and saga- 
cious deliberation, acted at the time on a sounder of 
ciple. They wisely judged that the less Government 
interferes with private pursuits, the better for the gene- 
ral prosperity. It is not its legitimate object to make 
men rich, or to repair, by direct grants of money or 
legislation in favour of particular pursuits, losses not 
incurred in the public service. This would be sub- 
stantially to use the property ‘of some for the benefit of 
others. But its real duty—that duty, the perform. 
ance of which makes a good Government the most 
precious of human blessings—is to enact and enforce 
a system of general laws commensurate with, but not 
exceeding, the objects of its establishment; and to 
leave every citizen and every interest to reap, under its 
benign protection, the rewards of virtue, industry, and 
rudence. 

_ I cannot doubt that on this, as on all similar occe- 
sions, the Federal Government will find its agency 
most conducive to the security and happiness of the 
people, when limited to the exercise of its conceded 
powers. In never assuming, even for a well meant 
object, such powers as were not designed to be con- 
ferred upon it, we shall in reality do most for the ge- 
neral welfare. To avoid every unnecessary interfe- 
rence with the pursuits of the citizen, will result in 
more benefit than to adopt measures which could only 
assist limited interests, and are eagerly, but perhaps 
naturally sought for, uuder the pressure of temporary 
circumstances. If, therefore, I refrain from suggesting 
to Congress any specific plan for regulating the ex- 
changes of the country; relieving mercantile embar- 
rassinents ; or interfering with the ordinary operations 
of foreign or domestic commerce ; it is from a convic- 
tion that such measures are not within the constitu. 
tional provinces of the gencral government; and that 
their adoption would not promote the real and perma. 
nent weliare of those they might be designed to aid. 
The difficulties and distresses of the times, though 
unquestionably great, are limited in their extent; and 
cannot be regarded as affecting the permanent pros- 
perity of the nation. Arising in a great degree, from 
the transactions of foreign and domestic commerce, it 
is upon them that they have chiefly fallen. The great 
agricultural interest has, in many parts of the country, 
suffered comparatively little: and as if Providence in- 
tended to display the munificence of its goodness at 
the moment of our greatest need, and in direct con- 
trast to the evils occasioned by the waywardness of 
man, we have been blessed throughout our extended 
territory with a season of general health and of uncom. 
mon fruitfulness. The proceeds of our great staples 
will soon furnish the means of liquidating debts at 
home and abroad; and contribute equally to the revi- 
val of commercial activity, and the ressoration of com- 
mercial credit. 

The banks, established avowedly for its support, de- 

riving their profits from it, and resting under obliga- 
tions to it which cannot be overlooked, will feel at once 
the necessity and justice of uniting their energies with 
those of the mercantile interest. The suspension of 
specie payments, at such a time and under such cir- 
cumstances as we have lately witnessed, could net be 
other than a temporary measure; and we can scareely 
err in believing that the period must soon arrive when 
all that are solvent will redeem their issues in gold and 
silver. Dealings abroad naturally depend on resources 
and prosperity at home. If the debt of our merchants 
has accuinulated, or their credit is impaired, these are 
fluctuations always incident to extensive or extrava- 
gant mercantile transactions. But the ultimate secu- 
rity of such obligations does not admit of question. 
They are guaranteed by the resources of a country, the 
fruits of whose industry afford abundant means of am- 
ple liquidation, and by the evident interest of every 
merchant to sustain a credit, hitherto high, by prompt- 
ly applying these means for its preservation. 
I deeply regret that events have occurred which re- 
quire me to ask your consideration of such serious to- 
pics. I could have wished that in making my first 
communication to the assembled representatives of my 
country, [ had nothing to dwell upon but the history 
of her unalloyed prosperity. Since it is otherwise, we 
can only feel more deeply the responsibility of the res- 
pective trusts that have been confided to us, and, under 
the pressure of difficulties, unite in invoking the gui- 
dance and aid of the Supreme Ruler of nations, and in 
labouring with zealous resolution to overcome the diffi- 
culties by which we are environed. 

lt is, under such circumstances, a high gratification 
to know by long experience, that we act for a people to 
whom the truth, however unpromising, can always be 
spoken with safety; for the trial of whose patriotism 
no emergency is too severe, and who are sure never to 
desert a public functionary honestly labouring for the 
public good. It seems just that they should receive 
without delay, any aid in their embarrassments which 
your deliberations can afford. Coming directly from 
the midst of them, and knowing the course of events 
in every section of our country, from you may best be 
learned as well the extent and nature of these embar- 
rassmcnts, as the most desirable measure of relief. 

I am aware, however, that it is not proper to detain 
you, at present, longer than may be demanded by the 
special objects for which you are convened. ‘To them, 
therefore I have confined my communication, and, be- 
lieving it will not be your own wish to extend your de- 
liberations beyond them, I reserve till the usual period 
of your annual meeting, that general information on the 
state of the Union, which the Constitution requires me 


to give. 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, 
Washington, 4th September, 1837. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York mect in the Lecture 
Room of the Brick Church, at 10 o’clock, A. M. on the 
2d ‘Tuesday (12th) of September, inst. 

By order of Presbytery, a 
Enias W. Crang, Stated Clerk. 
Jamaica, September 4th, 1837. 


$100 REWARD. | 
HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of the Forks 


of Brandywine, Chester County, Pa., was vio- 
lently entered on the night of the 25th ult., and the 
following property stolen, viz. All the eommunion 
service, 5 lamps, 1 stair carpct, 2 cushions, and 3 
new Psalm and Hymn Books. ‘Ihe sum of $25 will 
be paid for the recovery of the property uvinjured; 
$75 for the conviction of the offender, or $100 for the 
recovery of the property and the conviction of the thief 
resident of the Corporation. 

M.C. Davis, Secretary. 
P.S. Any intelligence may be directed to James K. 
Grier, Brandywine Manor, Pa. 


— 
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MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 

351 Market street, above Ninth, opposite the 
Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respectfully an- 
nounce to the public, that he has re-opened his Academ 
for instruction in vocal and instrumental Music. He 
will be happy to meet his former pupils, the members 
of the respective classes, and those under private tui. 
tion, at their former stated hours. 

The well known and celebrated Solfeggi excrciseg 
of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
Meignen, which have been used in the Academy with 
gratifying success will constitute the principal claes 
book the coming season. ; 

Individuals wishing to unite with either of the day, 
or evening classes about to be re-organized, will plea 
make carly application; especially those unacquain 
with the rudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived frum the Introductory exercises. 
The members of the Juvenile day class tor lads and 
misses will meet on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M.; and thereafler on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their et 
dren are invited to call. Rooms open at all hours:- 

N. B. The Elementary Class for Ladies and Gentle, 
men will be formed on ‘Tuesday evening, 12th inst, at 
half past seven o’clock. 

The instruments taught are the Piano Forte, Violin 
Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. | 


Sept. Ith,—8t.* 
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; to separate the fiscal operations of the government from | 
4 those of individuals or corporations. 
| Again; to create a national bank, as a fiscal agent, | 
j would be to disregard the popular will, twice solemnly 
and atieguivocally expressed. On no question of do. | 
mestic policy is there stronger evidence that the senti- | 
mefits of are deliberately fixed, and I 
cantiot coficur with those who think they see, in recent | 
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Gially 


oo Beauty inthe roee— 
»v bet fragrances on each light winged zeph 


ewes 

jalow many’ blush these modest leaves display : 
beauty in the rose. 
220 


There's beauty in the grove ; 
leaves, 


pulla-the Stature of its 
lathe which ite tall branches clothe, 


. tidwave in cadence to the passing breeze : 
There's beauty in the grove. 
“here's beauty in the sky; 

clear agure ofaeummer’sday: 
Still: t. an ber 
There's beauty: in. the sky. 


the wild grandeur of its rolling waves: 


ts untold treasures, costly, fair, and free, 
st lie deep buried in its coral caves : 
beauty in the sea. 


“There's beauty in all things; 

“It’s richly sthtaned on every thing of earth ; 

*_ But richer beauty from that Being springs, 
'Whoee unseen loveliness they shadow forth : 
‘There’s beauty in all things. 


| MORNING HYMN. 

© In the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee.” 
dient Psawms. 
Once more the dawning light of day melts in the lonely 
gea— 

pig Se Heaven ! all gratefully my heart looks up to 


To bless thee for thy watchful care throughout the long- 

all the me o’er my lot thy dail ess 


| 


For pin hast glorified my path with looks and words 
And all that fills my heart with joy is granted from 
above; 

Oh 1.conntless are the blessings which thy bounteous 
_hand hath iven, 

I bless thy name, God of the Earth 

and Heaven! 

How beautiful around my steps this flowery world doth 
How florioutly thy hand hath placed the lights along 


| y! | 
The very birds that throng the woods look up ador- 


sdingly. 
And breathe from out their little breasts a song of 


praise to thee. 
I too would lift my voice on high, and bless thy gracious 


care 
Oh! look in mercy down and send an answer to my 
| prayer: 
And let the names that I would waft abuve the solemn 


_ skies, 
The dearest to my soul on earth, be precious in thine 
"eyes. 


Oh ! keep thine arms around them still in Jove where’er 

And let thy spirit light their way, while wandering 

below ; 

And when at last they reach the shores of Time’s un- 
even sea, 

Be thou their father, guide, and friend, throughout 
eternity ! | 


COWSLIP GREEN. 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE HANNAH MORE. 
_ When every vernal hope and joy decays, 
~ When love is cold, and life is little worth, 
Aa ields to heaven the joyless lees of earth, 
Offe their Lord the refuse of his days: 
- O wiser she, who, from the voice of praise, 
_ Friendship, intelligence, and guiltless mirth, 
Fled timely hither, and this rural hearth 
Rear’d for an altar; not with sterile blaze 
Of virgin fire one mystick’s cell to light, 
, Selfish devotion ; but its warmth to pour 
Creative through the cold chaotic night 
Of rustic ignorance; thence, bold, to soar 
Through hall and princely bower with radiant flight, 
Till peer and peasant bless the name of Mort. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CITIZENS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

’ The promotion of common education, and 
the development of the mineral and other 
natural resources of Pennsylvania, are two 
impostant objects of State policy. In some 
respects, they are one and the same object, 
and the means best calculated to promote 
the one, will most effectually promote the 
other. 

As one object of education is to acquire 
useful knowledge, it must necessarily embrace 
a subject so eminently useful as the natural 
resources of industry, and wealth, and of sci- 
ence, especially in Pennsylvania, whose 
mines and quarries are alike objects of policy 
and of pride to all her citizens. 

While an acquaintance with the works of 
nature constitutes one important branch of 
useful knowledge, and, of course, deserves a 
place as a subject of common school instruc- 
tion, experience proves, that it so effectually 
awakens the minds, and calls forth the ener- 
gies of children, as greatly to promote their 
progress in all other subjects taught in schools. 

Argument is not necessary to prove the im- 

rtance of promoting the industry, the in‘el- 
igence, or the virtue of our citizens; the 
great question is, what measures are best 
calculated to accomplish an object so evident 
and so desirable ? 

To decide that question, scveral meetings 
consis'ing of the delegates to the State Con- 
vention, and other citizens, have recently 
been held in the ‘ State Capitol,” at which 
various resolutions were passed with entire 
unanimity and decided interest, and a com- 
mittee of nine appointed to carry these reso- 
lutions into effect. 

As that committee, the undersigned re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, invite the attention 
and the efforts of all the citizens of Pennsy|- 
vania, to such measures for promoting the in- 
tellectual, moral, and pecuniary prosperity of 
the State, as may seem to them most desira- 
ble. © They invite your attention particularly 
to a proposal for holding education meetings, 


or Lyceum Conventions, in all the counties in 


the State, for the particular consideration of 
this most interesting and important subject. 
Mr. Josiah Holbrook, the projector and 
founder of the ‘‘ Lyceum System,” has en- 
: to attend such Conventions in some 
rts of the State, at which he will present for 
the consideration of the meetings such sub- 


jects and measures as may be deemed best 


calculated to secure the objects contemplated 
by them. Among the exercises proposed for 

@ meetings are : 

Ist. An exhibition and explanation of the 
most useful and interesting minerals, espe- 
such as are found in Pennsylvania, 
naming such minerals and other specimens 
as may be collected by those who attend the 


‘meetings, and aiding them by exchanges with 


éach other to procure collections for them- 
selves; making arrangements for cabinets in 
the ..Court Houses and in other convenient 
tes in the respective counties where the 
mgs may be held, and for a general de- 
waitin Philadelphia, and perhaps in Harris- 
arg and Pitisburgh. 

Exhibiting and explaining specimens 


| of echool improvement, such as penmanship, 


drawing, needlework, foliums, herbariums, 
trice! albums, smal! mineral cabinets, 
composition, mechanism, and other pieces ex- 


- 


3 


eouted in schools in different parts of Penn- | CONVICTION ‘UPON CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- bas 


sylvania, and in some schools from other 
$d. Explaining the plan, objects, and re- 


yr | sults of the institution of Lyceums in differ- 


ent sections of the Union, such as their adap- 
tation to promote the qualification of teachers, 
and the improvement of schools generally, 
and especially their power in animating and 
encouraging the young to efforts for their 
own improvement, and, consequently, in pro- 
tecting them from idleness and vice. 

4th. Proposing for the consideration of the 
meetings the expediency of a legislative pro- 
vision for permanent lecturers or visiters, un- 
der such arrangements as will enable all the 
schools and lyceums in the State to enjoy the 
benefit of their instructions, aided by “ cabi- 
nets of nature and art’ deposited in all the 


_| schoolhouses in the State. 
| The interesting character and highly im-| 
| portant objects of the promised Conventions, 


can hardly fail of securing a large and gene- 
ral attendance wherever they are held. To 
parents and teachers, with their children and 
pupils, such occasions never fail to furnish 
much useful instruction, and the richest en- 
tertaininent they can possibly enjoy. The at- 
tention and the attendance of those classes 
are therefure particularly invited. It is also 
recommended to the members of schools, and 
to young people generally, to collect and pre- 
pare for the use of the meetings such speci- 
mens of nature and art as they may deem 
practicable and appropriate for the occasion. 


Notices will be given of the times and 
places of meetings, in season to enable all in 
the various counties and vicinities where 
they are held to enjoy the privilege of attend- 
ing them. : 

As the conductors of the various papers 
and journals in the State may be justly looked 
to as the friends of schools and the patrons of 


spectfully but confidently requested in an en- 
terprise so intimately connected with all our 
republican institutions, and so eminently cal- 
culated to perpetuate the libertics of our 
country and the inestimable blessings of a 
free republic. 

The members of the State Convention, du- 
ring their recess, and in their intercourse 
among their friends, will have an opportunity, 
which they will doubtless improve, for aiding 
the proposed measure for the promotion of in- 
telligence and virtue, without which no con- 
stitution can secure the happiness or perpetu- 
ate the free institutions of our commonwealth. 

That the proposed conventions, if held in 
all sections of the State and well attended and 
sustained, will greatly promote the cause of 
common school education and the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge, together with 
the industry and pecuniary prosperity of 
Pennsylvania, is the confident belief of the 
undersigned committee. 


Joun SexGeant, Philadelphia 
Cuarpes Cuauncey, Philadelphia. 
Grorcre M. Kem, Reading, Berks. 
James Blairsville, Indiana. 
Tuapeus Stevens, Gettysburg, Adams, 
Tuomas H. Sixt, Erie. 

Puineas Jenks, Newton, Bucks. 
Watter Forwarp, Pittsburgh. 
Grorce W. Woopwarp, Wilkesbarre. 


. From the New York Star. 
MARINE ERUPTIONS OF FRESH WATER. 


These fountains in the Ocean are the more 
interesting, because, being accompanied by 
breakers, they are mistaken by strangers for 
shoals, or sunken rocks, a mistake which it is 
conjectured may be more extensive than is 
supposed, and may be the cause of many 
errors in the charts of the day, in designating 
as shuals what are, in fact, deep and grateful 
reservoirs of fresh water. 

Of these fountains, one is described by 
Lieutenants Pettigrue and Ingraham, of the U. 
S. Navy, to be situated about 2 miles from 
the land, and 8 or 9 miles from St. Augustine 
light house, the latter bearing by compass N. 
W. by N. 

It is distinguishable at some distance by a 
yellowish appearance on the surface of the sea 
and the breaking or rippling of its escaping 
waters on the weather side, and a sulphurous 
atmosphere may be smelt half a mile to lee- 
ward of tne fountain. The Soundings adjacent 
to the Fountain are 9 fathoms on the seaward 
side, and 14 fathoms on the land side. Inthe 
Fountain itself Capt. Sisson reports that the 
lead at 25 fathoms failed to touch. In sailing 
over this Fountain they found it difficult to 
keep a determined course or position central 
or convenient for observation, owing to the 
activity with which the current disengages 
itself from beneath; the vessel gets drifted to 
one side or other, although there is no dif- 
ficulty in circumnavigating the spot. ‘he 
waters of this Fountain, as far as their obser- 
vations went, were cool, brackish, and sul- 
phurous, and the volume discharged they 
conjecture to be as large as a column of 100 
feet in diameter. 

Other mariners have stated the waters of 
this Fountain to be decidely fresh, and the 
volume of greater extent, but when the ac- 
companying resistances are taken into view, 
the turmoil of waters meeting under different 
impulses; it may be expected that descrip- 
tions of this singular Fountain may vary in 
some particulars, until it is made a subject of 
methodical examination. In the meantime 
there seems to be good reason for supposing 
the origin of this Fountain to be homogene- 
ous with that of many others in the inter‘or 
of Florida, impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

But to the mariner, the locality of this 
Fountain is worthy of particular attention, 
because, instead of its being a shoal, as the 
breakers might indicate, it may be a good 
mark at a time when other land marks cannot 
beseen. Instead of aScylla and Charybdisto 
be avoided, he may find an opportune haven 
for the supply of fresh water. 

Under the probability that there may be 
many other marine eruptions, of a similar de- 
scription, it would scem important that all 
who travel the ocean should be aware of their 
existence, and be on the look-out for the dis- 
covery of more. ‘The correction of charts, in 
so far as they may have misrepresented these 
fountains, would be an important object at- 
tained by such discoveries, besides the assis- 
tance that might be otherwise afforded to 
researches in physical science. 

There is another marine eruption on the 
East coast of Florida, immediately off a point 
of rocks projecting into the sea, at Jupiter in- 
let. Another is also said to exist on the West 
coast of Florida, off Charlotte harbor. Several 
fountains are also in the bay of Xagua, as 
noticed by Humboldt, on the South coast of 
Cuba and a fresh water eruption, on an exten- 
sive scale, is represented to be in the Bay of | 


Bengal, abreast of the Ganges. 


useful knowledge generally, their aid is re-. 


In the year 172S a young man, who was 
serving his apprenticeship in London to a 
master sailmaker, got leave to visit his mother, 
to spend the Christmas holidays. She lived 
a few miles beyond Deal, in Kent. He 
walked the journey, and on his arrival at 
Deal, in the evening, being much fatigued, 
and also troubled with a bowel complaint, he 
applied to the land-lady of a public-house, 
who was acquainted with his mother, for a 
night’s lodging. Her house was full, and 
every bed occupied; but she told him, that, 
if he would sleep with her uncle, who had 
lately come ashore, and was boatswain of an 
Indiaman, he should be welcomed. Ile was 
glad to accept the offer, and after spending 
the evening with his new comrade, they 
retired to rest. In the middle of the night 
he was attacked with his complaint, and 
wakening his bedfellow, he asked him the 
way tothe garden. The boatswain told him 
to go through the kitchen; but as he would 
find it difficult to open the door into the yard, 
the latch being out of order, he desired him 
to take a knife out of his pocket, with which 
he could raise the latch. The young man 
did as he was directed, and after remaining 
near half an hour in the yard, he returned 
to his bed, but was much surprised to find 
his companion had risen and gone. Being 
impatient to visit his mother and friends, he 
also arose before day, and pursued his Journey, 
and arrived at home at noon. The landlady, 
who had been told of his intention to depart 
early, was not surprised ; but not seeing her 
uncle in the morning, she went to call him. 
She was dreadfully shocked to find the bed 
stained with blood, and every inquiry after 
her uncle was in vain. The alarm now be- 
came general, and on further examination, 
marks of blood were traced from the bedroom 
into the street, and at intervals down to the 
edge of the pier-head. Rumour was imme- 
diately busy, and suspicion fell, of course, on 
the young man who slept with him, that he 
had committed the murder, and thrown the 
body over the pier into the sea. A warrant 
was issued against him, and he was taken 
that evening at his mother’s house. On his 
being examined and searched, marks of blood 
were discovered on his shirt and trowsers, 
and in his pocket were a knife and a re- 
markable silver coin, both of which the land- 
lady swore positively were her uncle’s proper- 
ty, and that she saw them in his possession 
on the evening he retired to rest with the 
young man. On these strong circumstances 
the unfortunate youth was found guilty. He 
related all the above circumstances In his de- 
fence; but as he could not account for the 
marks of blood on his person, unless he got 
them when he returned to the bed, nor for 
the silver coin being in his possession, his 
story was not credited. ‘The certainty of the 
boatswains’s disappearance, and the blood at 
the pier, traced from his bedroom, were too 
evident signs of his being murdered; and 
even the judge was so convinced of his guilt, 
that he ordered the execution to take place 
in three days. At the fatal tree the youth 
declared his innocence, and persisted in it 
with such asseverations, that many pitied him, 
though none doubted the justness of his sen- 
tence. 

The executioners of those days were not so 
expert at their trade as modern ones, nor were 
drops or platforms invented. ‘The young man 
was very tall; his feet sometimes touched the 
ground, and some of his friends who sur- 
rounded the gallows contrived to give the 
body support as it was suspended. After 
being cut down, those friends bore it speedily 
away in a coffin, and in the course of a few 
hours animation was restored and the inno- 
cent saved. When he was able to move, his 
friends insisted on his quitting the country, 
and never returning. He accordingly travel- 
led by night to Portsmouth, where he entered 
on board a man-of-war, on the point of sailing 
for a distant part of the world: and as he 
changed his name and disguised his person, 
his melancholy story never was discovered. 
After a few years of service, during which 
his exemplary conduct was the cause of his 
promotion through the lower grades, he was 
at length made a master’s mate, and bis ship 
being paid off in the West Indies, he, with a 
few more of the crew, were transferred to an- 
other man-of-war, which had just arrived short 
of hands from a different station. What were 
his feelings of astonishment, and then of de- 
light and ecstacy, when almost the first person 
he saw on board his new ship was the identical 
boatswain for whose murder he had been tried, 
condemned, and exccuted, five years before ; 
nor was the surprise of the old boatswain 
much less when he heard the story. An ex- 
planation of all the mysterious circumstances 
then took place. It appeared that the boat- 
swain had been bled for a pain in the side by 
the barber, unknown to his niece, on the day 
of the young man’s arrival at Deal—that when 
the young man wakened him, and retired to 
the yard, he found the bandage had come off his 
arm during the night, and that the blood was 
flowing afresh. Being alarmed, he arose to 
go to the barber, who lived across the street ; 
but a pressgang laid hold of him just as he 
left the public-house—they hurried him to 
the pier, where their boat was waiting: a few 
minutes brought them on board a frigate, 
then under weigh for the Kast Indies, and he 
omitted even writing home to account for his 
sudden disappearance. Thus were the chief 
circumstances explained by the two friends, 
thus strangely met. The silver coin being 
found in the possession of the young man, 
could only be explained by the conjecture, 
that when the boatswain gave him his knife 
in the dark, it is probable, as the coin was in 
the same pocket, it stuck between the blades 
of the knife, and in this manner became un- 
consciously the strongest proof against him. 

On their return to England this wonderful 
explanation was told to the judge and jury 
who tried the cause, and it 1s probable they 
never after convicted a man on circumstantial 
evidence. It also made a great noise in Kent 
at the time. ee 


BOOK MAKING. 

Hannah More in one of her letters written 
some thirty years ago, thus finds fault with 
the mode at that time in vogue, of making 
and reviewing books. The custom is by no 
means obsolete ;—‘* We have been reading a 
treatise on the morality of Shakspeare ; it is 
a happy and easy way of filling a book that 
the present race of authors have arrived at— 
that of criticising the works of some eminent 
poet, with monstrous extracts and short re- 
marks. It is a species of cookery I begin to 
grow tired of. They cut up their authors into 
chops, and by adding a little crumbled bread 
of their own, and tossing it up a little, they 
present it as a fresh dish; you are to dine 
upon the poet, the critic supplies the garnish, 
yet has the credit as well as profit of the 


whole entertainment, 


ART OF WRITING. 
~The Rev. J. Williams, in his “ narative of 
Missionary Enterprise,” gives the following 
interesting anecdote: 

‘In the erection of his chapel,” (at Baro- 
tonga) “a striking idea of the feelings of an 
untaught people, when observing for the first 
time the effects of written communications. 
As I had come to work one morning without 
my square, I took up a chip, and with a piece 
of charcoal, wrote upon it a request that Mrs. 
Williams would send me the article. I called 
a chief, who was superintending his portion 
of the work, and said to him “ Friend, take 
this, go to our house, and give this to Mrs. 
Williams.” 

He was asiogular looking man, remarkably 
quick in his moveinents, and had been a great 
warrior; but in one of the numerous battles 
he had fought, lost an eye and giving me an 
inexpressible look with the other, he said, 
“Take that? she will call me a fool and 
scold me, if I carry achip to her.” ‘* No,” 
I replied, ‘she will not: take it, go immedi- 


ately, for I am in haste.” Perceiving me to 


be in earnest, he took it, and asked, ‘“*‘ What 
he must say ;” ‘the chip will say all I wish.” 
With a look of astonishment and contempt, 
he held up the piece of wood, and said, ** How 
can this speak? Has this a mouth?” I de- 
sired him to take it immediately, and not to 
spend so much time in talking about it. On 
arriving at the house, he gave it to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, who read it—threw it away and weut 
to the chest, whither the chief resolving to 
see the result of this mysterious proceeding, 
followed her closely. On receiving the square 
from her, he said, “say, daughter, how do 
you know that this is what Mr. Williams 
wants?’ ‘* Why,” she replied, “did you not 
give a chip just now?” ‘ Yes,” said the as- 
tonished warrior, ‘ but I did not hear it say 
any thing.” ‘If you did not I did,” was the 
reply ; “for it made known to me what he 
wanted, and all you have to do is to return it 
as quickly as possible.” With this the chief 
leaped out of the house, and catching up the 
mysterious piece of wood, he ran through the 
settlement with the chip in one hand and 
square in the other, holding them up as high 
as his arms would reach, and shouting as he 
went, “* See the wisdoin of these English peo- 
ple; they can make chips talk; they can 
make chips talk!” On giving me the square, 
he wished to know how it was possible to 
converse with persons at a distance. I gave 
him all the information in my power; but it 
was a circumstance involved in so much tnys- 
tery, that he actually tied a string to the chip 
hung it around his neck, and wore it for some 
time. During several following days we 
frequently saw him surrounded by a crowd, 
who were listening with interest while he 
narrated the wonders which the chip had per- 
formed 
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The following anagram of Napoleon’s name, 
from a French paper—le Journal du Loiret, 
is composed of two Greek words, Napos and 
Leon, which signifies the Lion of the desert. 
The letters of the same name, ingeniously 
combined, present a phrase which offers a 
singular analogy with the character of that 
extraordinary man. 

Napoleon. 
Apoleon. 
Poleon. 


| On. 

By striking off the first letter of this word, 
and pursuing the same course with each fol- 
lowing word, six Greek words are formed, 
which literally translated in the order design- 
ed by the figures signify, Napoleon, being 
the Lion of the people, became destroyer of 
cities 
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PREVENTING MILK FROM BECOMING SOUR. 


We mention the following fact mure for the 
purpose of calling the attention of our readers 
to the subject and inducing them to try the 
experiment, than with a belief that the single 
experiment, related will be of any great im- 
portance. Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, in giv- 
ing an account in Silliman’s Journal of his 
experiments upon the essential oils, seems to 
think that the more acrid ones will resist 
putrefaction better than the mild ones. 
Among other experiments he states that he 
found “ the essential oil of cloves and cinna- 
mon possessed an antiseptick power quite 
equal to that of Kreosote.” | 

“On the 2d of July, he added two drops of 
oil of cinnamon to an ounce measure of fresh 
milk, it remained liquid on the 11th, and 
though it finally coagulated, it continued, 
free from bad taste or smell till September, 
although other portions of the same milk had 
became putrid.” Now it may be possible 
two drops to the ounce of milk may render it 
little too spicy for common purposes ; but this 
fact may lead to the discovery of some sub- 
stance that may be added, and while it does 
not injure the taste or qualities of milk, pre- 
serve it a long time from becoming sour or 
putrifying. Such a thing would be a great 
convenience to many families, especially 
those who are in the habit of purchasing their 
milk and do not wish it to become sour im- 
mediately. 

ASTONISHING MEMORY. 


The Prussian Journals are much occupied 
with a Polish Rabbi, lately arrived at Breslau, 
who, although only 23 years of age, has a 
a memory so astonishing that he can recite, 
without missing a syllable, the whole of the 
Talmud, with the innumerable commentaries 
of Raschi, Josaphat, and Rosch, together 
with the marginal annotations. Let his Tal- 
mud be opened at hazard, and any word 
marked with a pin, he will tell the word cor- 
responding to it in position in any other page 
of the book. At Warsaw he was brought 
before Prince Paskewitsch, to whom he re- 
peated the names of several hundred soldiers 
in a list which he had read over only once. 
He, however, is frequently in such a state of 
nervous excitement, from constant and preter- 
natural efforts, that apprehensions are enter- 
tained for his reason. : 


FRANKLINIAN ECONOMY. 


Aside from Franklin’s discoveries in elec- 
tricity and philosophy, a correspondent in 
the Washington Sun thus speaks of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s discoveries in matters of domestic econ- 
omy : | 

GTo no native American is more honour 
due than to Dr. Franklin. His science, pa- 
triotism, industry, and morality, as well as 
his political sagacity, have been, and are the 
subjects of general approbation ; and, as com- 
mon property, it is not necessary to dilate 
upon them. It is his investigating spirit of 
inquiry as to whatever new his mind rested 
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upon, and the beneficial results of his obser- 
vations, that are now brought to view. 

‘‘ Broom Corn, now cultivated to so profit- 
able an extent in this country, owes its culti- 
vation to Franklin’s acute mind. A lady in 
Philadelphia held an imported clothes whisk 
in her hand, and, whilst examining it as a 
novelty, he found a single grain still attached 
to the stalk: this he planted, and a large and 
increasing article of usefulness has been thus 
perpetuated in the United States. A para- 
graph in a Northern newspaper of 1636 hasa 
corroborating proof of the value of this dis- 
covery: ‘The broom straw speculation bids 
fair to run as high this year as it did last. A 
week ago, speculators were offering $50 an 
acre for the growing brush.’” 

The Yellow, or Golden Willow, which now 
flourishes in most parts of the Union, was 
introduced by the same friend to his country 
and mankind. In a wicker-work imported 
basket offered to his view, Dr. Franklin found 
some of the twigs were sprouting; he took 
them out, and presented them to Mr. Norris, 
of Philadelphia, who succeeded in raising 
them very successfully, and to a great height. 

BEGIN RIGHT. 


‘I know a man who is very rich now, 
though he was very poor when he was a boy. 
He suid his father taught him never to play 
till all his work for the day was finished, and 
never to spend money until he had earned it. 
if he had but half an hour’s work to do ina 
day, he was taught to do that the first thing, 
and to do it in half an hour. After this was 
done, he could play ; and my young friends 
all know he could play, witha great deal more 
pleasure, than he could if he had the thought 
of this unfinished work still on his mind. He 
says he early formed the habit of doing every 
thing in its season, and it soon became per- 
fectly easy for him todo so. It is to this 
habit that he owes his present prosperity. I 
am very happy to add that he delights to do 
good with his riches.” 


MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY, for Young 

Ladics, No. 124 South Fourth street, between 
Walnut and Spruce. The duties of the Misses Guild’s 
Seminary will be resumed on Monday Sept. 4. In 
this institution pupils are instructed in the various 
branches usually comprised in a finished English edu- 
cution, viz: Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, Writ- 
ing, Geography, Grammar, History, Composition, Bo- 
tany, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c. A Gentle- 
man of approved qualifications, gives lessons in some 
of the higher branches. Writing is also taught by a 
Master. ‘I'he apartments are large, pleasant, and ap- 
propriate, and the arrangements are such as to enable 
the Misses G. to accommodate the diffcrent Classes in 
separate rooms during recitation. 

Terms per quarter of twelve weeks.—First Class 10 
dollars ; second do. 9; third do. 8; fourth do. 6; Spell. 
ing, Reading, and Rudiments of Arithmetic 4; French 
—; Music 12 ; Fruit and Flower Painting 2; Station. 
ery, use of School Library, Maps, Globes, &c. 1 ; Board- 
ing and Washing 39. Plain Sewing and Sampler 
Work included in the above terms. An additional 
charge for Worsted and other Ornainental Needlework. 
 References—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, Dr. 
S. Moore, and Hon. John Sergeant. sept. 2—3L* 


CLERGY MEN—The attention of clergymen, 
, particularly those who have not access to large 
libraries, is called to the cheap and excellent works 
connected with Biblical study, which are published by 
the American Sunday School Union, and which com- 
prise the most necessary portions of the information 
contained in more expensive works. The following 
voluines may be specially indicated : 

1. A complete and systematic compilation of Bisus- 
caL ANTIQUITIES; by Professor Nevin, of the Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary; in two volumes, of 270 
pp. each. Price 33 centseach. The first volume con- 
tains notices of the climate, productions, and natural 
history of Judea ; and the domestic, social, and civil 
laws and customs of the Jews; illustrated by thirty 
cuts. ‘The second volume contains a general history 
of the Jewish and Christian religion, particularly the 
rites and ceremonies of the ancient dispensation. 

2. A Gerocrapiy oF THE BiBLE, in one volume, of 
180 pages; by Rev. J. W. Alexander and J. Addisun 
Alexander, of Princeton; giving the locality and other 
particulars of the countries, rivers, towns, &c. men- 
tioned in Scripture, under the proper heads, with a 
map of Assyria, Asia Minor, &c., and another of Ca- 
naan, adapted to both Testaments. ‘The price of this 
volume is 50 cents. : 

3. A Dictionary of Brste Naturat History; by 
Francis A. Ewing, M. D., of Trenton, N. J.; in one 
volume, of 396 pages, with numerous cuts of animals 
and plants. Price 50 cents. This work embraces all 
that its title indicates, with copious references and ex- 
planations of texts. It forms not only a valuable work 
of reference, but a highly interesting book for study 
or connected reading. 

4. Scripture BiocrapuicaL Dictionary ; 214 pages, 
Price 40 cents. This, though not 
pretending to present a full relation of all that the 
Scriptures record respecting each individual, is a con- 
venient reference book for most of the important details 
likely to be sought for in connexion. 

5. A Dictionary oF THE Hoty BisiEe; in a volume 
of 546 pages, printed in double columns, and sold for 
623 cents. It was prepared for the Union from the 
larger works of a similar kind, by the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander, of Princeton; and is probably too generally 
known to require special notice. 

6. The series of Questions on the Scriptures, called 
the Union Questions, in nine volumes, sold separately 
or together, at ten cents each, excepting the eighth 
volume, which, being smaller than the rest, is sold for 
eight cents. These volumes are highly useful, not only 
for Bible classes and Sunday schools, but for all stu- 
dents of the Scriptures, as the questions and references 
afford great facilities for the general understanding of 
the passages to which they relate. The nine volumes 
include the whole of the historical portions of the Old 
and New Testanients. The ninth volume is occupied 
with the books of Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, 
with references to the contemporary prophets. The 
eighth volume is on the Epistle to the Galatians, fur- 
nishing a convenient manual for the systematic study 
of that epistle; with copious references to other por- 
tions of the Bible, especially the epistles, on the plan of 
the self-interpretation of the Scriptures. 

7. Works illustrative of particular portions of Scrip- 
ture history and biography, combining the manners 
and customs of the time, geography, &c. of the places, 
with the narrative. Of this class may be particularly 
mentioned the Lives of Moses, David, Jacob and Ju- 
seph, Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah, Esther, Daniel, Paul, 
Peter, John the Baptist, and John the Apostle ; nearly 
all of which contain maps and cuts. Under this head 
may be included Selumiel, or a Visit to Jerusalem in 
the tenth year of the Christian Era—a deeply interest- 
ing and instructive representation of the Jewish ser- 
vices and customs; Omar, illustrating the Jewish his- 
tory for halfa century before the birth ot Christ, and 
connecting the histories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; Elisama, illustrating the period of the captivity 
and restoration of the Jews. 

8. The Maps published by the Union are also worthy 
of the notice of Biblical students. They comprise an 
engraved map of Palestine, (price $1.50); a map of 
the same on muslin, five feet long, (price $1.25); an 
engraved map of Jerusalem and vicinity, (price 874 
cts.) ; map of the Journeying of the Israelites, on linen, 
six feet long by five wide, (price $2.25) ; map of simi- 
lar size, of the Travels of the Apostle Paul, (price two 
dollars twenty -five cents.) 

The attention of ministers and churches is also in- 
vited to the collection of 520 hymns, under thirty-five 
heads, in the bouk entitled Union Hymns, which com- 
prises a choice selection of some of the best hymns in 
the language, suitable for religious worship or for de- 
votional reading. ‘This voluine is sold at different 
prices, according to the quality of the paper and bind- 
ing, from twelve and a half cents upward. 

Besides the above named works, the catalogue of the 
Union contains several hundred books of various sizes, 
for family reading, scriptural study, and for common 
and Sabbath Schools. | 

Orders may be addressed to the Depositories of the 
Society— 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 

152 Nassau street, New York, 
22 Court street, Boston, 
169 Genesee street, Utica, 
132 Wood street, Pittsburgh, 
186 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Rev. J. Huber, Louisville, Kentucky, 
. S. Norton, St. Louis. 

Orders may also be made through any of the Agents 

and Missionaries of the Society. Sept. 2—3t. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT.—The 
» Greek Testament with English Notes, Critical, 
Philological, and Exegetical, partly. selected and ar. 
ranged from the best Commentators, Ancient and 
Modern, bat chiefly Original, the whole being eape- 
cially adapted to the use of Academical 7 
Candidates for the Sacred Office and Ministry, though 
also intended as a Manual Edition for the use of Theo- 
logical readers in general, by the Rev. S. T. Bloom. 
field, D.D. F.S.A. in 2 vols. 8vo; Diary of Thomas 
Burton, Esq. member in the Parliaments of Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659 now first 
published, from the original autograph manuscript, 
with an introduction, containing an account of 
Parliament of 1654—from the journal of Guibon God- 
dard, Esq. M.P. also, now first printed. Edited and 
illustrated with notes historical and biographical, by 
John Towell Rutt, in 4 vols. 8vo; Campbell and Pur- 
cell’s Debate—A Debate on the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion, held in the Sycamore street Meeting House, 
Cincinnati, from the 13th to the 2lst of January, 1837, 
between Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, Va. and the 
Right Rev. John B. Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati, 
taken down by reporters, and revised by the parties, 
complete in 1 vol. 8vo. Just received and for sale by 
J. WHETHAYM, 
22 South Fourth street. 


OGSWELL’S LETTERS TO STUDENTS.— 
Letters to Young Men preparing for the Chris- 
tian Ministry ; by William Cogswell, D. D. Secretary 
of the American Education Society. Cicero de Officiis, 
new cdition—M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri T'res- 
Ex Editionibus Oliveti et Emesti Accedunt Note 
Anglice, Cura C. K. Dillaway, A. M. Campbell and 
Purcell’s Debate—A Debate on the Roman Catholic 
Religion: between Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, 
Virginia, and the Right Rev. John B. Purcell, Bishop 
of Cincinnati. Taken down by reporters, and revised 
by the parties. Just Published and for sale 
HENRY PERKINS, 
No. 134 Chesnut street. 


Sept. 2—3t. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am. 

boy, New Jerscy—S. E. Woo1.riner, Principal. 

The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 

Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 

References—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev 
James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 
Esq. The place is healthy, and easy of access. 

april 1—23t* 


NDERWOOD'’S PICKLES AND SAUCES.— 
Just received, a supply of Underwood’s celebra- 
ted Pickles, consisting of Gerkins, Onions, Walnuts, 
Mangoes, Picolilly, Red Cabbage, French Beans, &c. 
in gallon, half gallon, and quart Jars. Also, London 
Sauces, viz. Essence of Anchovies, Cavice, Harvey 
Sauce, John Bull Sauce, Mushroom, Walnut, and 
Tomato Ketchup, Spanish Olives, &c. For sale at the 
Temperance Tea and Family Grocery Store, S, W. 
Corner Dock and Second streets, b 
JAMES R. WEBB. 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 
STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as large and complete an assort- 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, fee] assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. Their 
assortment embraces Green and Biack Teas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Swect Oil, of best quality; 25 boxes New 
Bedford Sperm Candles; also, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured ; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicelli and Maccaroni, just imported; 2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese ; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physicians of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princoton Crackersand Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
Py. a complete assortinent; Palm and Castile Soap, 

c. &c. 

N. B. All orders from the country will be prom 
attended to, and Goods carefully and 
any part of the city free of expense. 

june 10. BALDWIN & COLTON. 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH EDUCATION.— 

The patrons of the Classical Institute, are re- 

spectfully informed that the duties of this institution 
will be resumed on Monday, August 28th. 

The Classical Department will continue to be under 
the immediate care of the subscriber. The English 
and Mathematical Department will be conducted, un. 
der his supervision, by Mr. Joseph Patterson. The 
French Classes will be taught by Mr. Peter Frenaye. 

For cards, specitying terms, &c., apply to the sub- 
scriber. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 

71 Filbert street, 

Or at the Institute, George street, above Eleventh. 

August 26. 


PROPOSALS 
For Publishing in the City of Richmond, Virginia, a 
Weekly Religious Newspaper, to be called 


THE WATCHMAN OF THE SOUTH. 
BY WILLIAM S. PLUMER. 


Tue WatcuMan oF THE will be published cvery 
Thursday, in Richmond, Virginia. ‘The subscription 
price will be $3 UO, payable on the delivery of the 
first No. of the paper—fifty cents will be added for a 
delay of six months; but no paper shall ever be 
charged at more than $3 50. The price has been en- 
tirely and unanimously fixed by persons who have 
nothing to gain in a pecuniary view if the enterprise 
shall succeed. It is intended to reduce the price, if 
practicable, at a future time. The paper will be dc- 
voted to the interests of Evangelical Religion, and to 
the maintenance and propagation of the distinctive 
tenets and institutions of the Presbyterian Church. 
A portion of its columns will usually be occupied with 
literary, scientific, and general intelligence. It will 
also be a record of ecclesiastical events, and an ex- 
positor of the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly, 
as understood and taught by the fathers of the churches 
in Virginia and North Carolina. The Editor is to be 
aided by an experienced proof reader and a catnpetent 
clerk, and has valuable pledges of assistance from 
many able ministers in the South. 

The first No. of the paper is to be published as soon 
as the subscriptions will justify such a step. All bank 
notes, current in any of the States where subscribers 
reside, will be received in payment for the paper. 

All letters containing subscriptions, or the names ot 
subscribers, may be forwarded to the Editor, by mail, . 
at his expense. All other communications, except 
rom Agents, must be post paid. 

No compensation can, at present, be promised to 
Agents; but all persons who may volunteer to act 
thus, and shall obtain subscribers, are authorised to do 
so. All Ministers and Elders friendly to the design, 
are appointed Agents. All Agents are requested to 
make returns of subscribers’ names so soon as their 
lists shall be filled, but not to send any money until 
the first No. of the paper shall be received. : 

The paper to be delivered over to any person or 
committee appointed by the Synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina, if at their next meeting they shall 
choose to take measures on the subject. 

The office will, for the present, be in the basement 
of the Editor’s residence, corner of F. and Mayo 
streets, Richmond, Virginia. 

{> Subscriptions will be received at the office ot 
the Presbyterian. 


NOMMUNION FURNITURE.—The Subscribers 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


| Sg eer AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 

No. 117 Chesnut street 


| CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 
reas, New York, bas constantly on hand a !a and 
enera! assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel+ 
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ceive prompt attention, 


aneaus Books. Orders from a distance will always re 
August 6.—ti. 
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